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IN ONE VOL,, FOOLSCAP OCTAVO, PRICE is., CLOTH, 

GLAD TIDINGS. 



Fbom "The Times," Nov. 7t^ 

When we say that the scene on which the actors in this little 
story move ^s laid at Athens, that the date of the action is the year 
65 AJ>., mkL that the chief personage in it is St. Paul, assisted by 
" Dionysius the Areopagite," and ** a woman named Damaris,^' our 
readers will have no difficulty in guessing that this is a religious 
story, and that ihe " glad tidings " here annouuced relate to the 
preaching of the Apostle to the Gkuatiles on Mars' Hill. The question 
arises, why tell a story about a truth ? Why embody in a work of 
fiction scenes so sacred as those described in the Acts of the 
Apostles ? The answer is that there have been Tales before this 
in which characters more sacred than that of St. Paul have been 
brought upon the stage of fiction, and in which religious subjects 
have been handled with a freedom — ^nay, with a licence— of which 
there is not a trace in this little book. This is a religious book on 
a sacred subject, and its sole intention is to edify the Christian 
reader by imaginary examples of the faith and constancy which 
enabled the converts of the early ages to triumph over death itself. 

But now another question arises — ^Is the subject well treated ? Is 
it, so feu- as so slight a story can be, a work of art ? We think it is. 
The plot is simple enough. Damaris mourns for Callias, her ab- 
sent lover, and finds no comfort in prayers to any of the gods. 
There is a shipwreck off the Piraeus, and in that ship are St. Paul 
and Callias, the author supposing, as we infer, that this was one of 
the occasions unrecorded in the Acts, but indicated in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the Apostle to the Gentiles 
endured the dangers of the deep. St. Paul saves the life of Callias ' 
after he has susteined the spirits of all on board by his faith; but 
the lover only reaches the shore to fall into a fever, and Damaris 
still mourns her lost Callias. ^The shipwrecked mariners noise the 
Apostle's fame throughout tiie city; then follows the scene on Mars' 
Qill and the rebuke of the superstitious worship of " the unknown 
god."|f Shortly after St Paul meets Damaris by accident at the 
altar of that dark divinity, whither she had gone to pray, for she 
had heard that this, after all, was the true C^ She reveals her 
grief, and after words of comfort she promises to see him again, 
md says her name is Damaris. " Damaris 1" repeated the Apostle 



** and he for whom thou would'st pray is named Callias ; give me 
thy hand, and I will lead thee to him." Callias, of com«e, recovers, 
and thus the story goes on, the Apostle making convierts among 
the seniors of the city, and among others Dionysiusthe Areopagite, 
besides especially instructing the youthful pair in Christian truth, 
and advising Damaris to lay aside her gay attire and plaiting of 
the hair, and to put on a garb becoming to a Christian woman. ^ 
^ On one occasion, when Damaris has been chosen to fill the chief 
place among the maidens of the city in the Pan-Athenaic proces- 
sion, a tumult arises, because Damaris, chosen against her will, ap- 
pears in homely dress, and refuses to take part in the idolatrous 
ceremony. The house in which the Apostle and his converts^ are 
living is surrounded by a mob, who accuse him of having obtained 
an influence over their minds by magic, and everything looks like 
Socrates and hemlock, if not a speedier death, when the Apostle 
exerts the magic of his Boman citizenship, and the mob slink off, 
awed by the presence of a few Boman legionaries. 

So things progress, and Callias and Damaris, the Christian pair, 
might have been united by Christian rites, instead of heathen 
ceremonies ; but that the course of true love should run smooth is 
not to be expected, least of all in a religious tale, and so Callias is 
assassinated by Alexander the Coppersmith — of whom, we may re- 
mark, from the Second Epistle to Timothy, that we should rather 
have expected to find him at Ephesus than at Athens — ^but who, 
wherever he abode, seems, like Demetrius of Ephesus, to have 
driven a good trade in shrines, and who had just lost an order 
through the interference of the young Christian. 

The loss of Callif s is naturally a great blew to Damaris, but 
Christianity and the Apostle enable her to bear up imder her af- 
fliction. And now the story hastens to a close Alexander is tried 
Bolenuily for the murder and escapes, inasmuch as he had slain an 
enemj of the gods. The Apostle's work is over in Athens, and, 
after a solemn warning to the idolatrous authorities, he phakes off 
the diLSt of Athens from his feet, and departs for Asia witli his con- 
vert I*amaris, whom htx friends vainly endeavour to divert from 
her pi rpose. 

The little Tale is good in tone and keeping, and a few incon- 
sistencies which it i)resents to the deeply read classical schola c are 
not such as to spoil its efi'ect on the general public. If it should 
edify tmj among th3 careless herd of " babblers" in this generjition 
" who spend their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing," we imagine that the purpose of the author will 
be amply fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER L 



It was the last day of the j^ear 185 — , a still 
afternoon, the air frosty and clear^ And the whole 
landscape frozen as it were, into an unnataral 
rigidity and silence. The young moon was just 
rising over the sea, and, as the daylight waned, 
glittered in the grey sky. 

On the terrace of an old Elizabethan bouse, 
were two ladies, enjoying the calmness and the 
peace of the scene. The park sloped away from 
the stone terrace, and alternately fell and rose in 
wooded knolls for some distance. On the right, 
from amidst a clump of trees, was seen the 
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spired cburcb, and here and there, breaking in 
between the broken ground, the sea glimmered. 
Now the distant chimes burst out, and the fue- 
well to the old year was rang. How many 
regrets, how many fond recollections may not 
have hung on those bells, as they pealed forth 
in sad greetings to the old and expiring friend ! 
Soon should those same bells ring forth again in 
joyous welcome to his successor! Sad thoughts 
passed through many a mind that calm evening 
in the little village, which nestled at the foot of 
the wooded eminence crowned by the sacred 
edifice. Though the old year may have brought 
its trials, yet its sweets, now that it was depart- 
ing were more vivid to their recollections. 
Hard as it may have been to some, yet all feared 
what might be in store for them in the one to 
come. So do we cling to an old friend, with all 
his faults, and distrust a new one, however 
specious his promises, however brilliant his 
pictures of the future. 

Both ladies paused, and listened in silence to 
the chimes. 
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*^ Ah ! dear Aunty, this has been a happj 
year to me," sighed the younger one; '* I grieve 
to bid it fajewell." 

" My dearest child ! I trust this may be 
equally blessed to you; certain it is that there 
are many here around you who will invoke God's 
special blessing on one who has been to them so 
good, so kind; to say nothing of Aunty, of 
whose life you have long been, and will always 
be, the sunshine I" 

" Dearest Aunty ! you know you owe me 
nothing; whilst I — what can I say for the years 
of motherly care which you have bestowed on 
an orphan?" 

She^ turned and kissed the Aunty, whose face 
beamed with pride and joy as she looked on her 
young companion. 

Just at this moment a carriage was seen in 
the turn of the road, as it swept between the 
thickets, and advanced towards the house. 

" There they are ! I must go in and be 
ready to receive them, so good-bye, dear 
Aunty." 

B 2 
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She kissed her, and our young heroine (for 
so she is) made a rapid exit from the terrace, 
leaving Aunty looking after her with tears of 
love in her old eyes. 

Here was a young heiress, twenty-one a few 
weeks previously to the opening of this story. 
She had succeeded in her childhood to her 
Uncle's property in Devonshire ; was young, 
lovely, clever, and wealthy; good and amiable 
too, as heart could desire ; no one but loved and 
cherished her ; as yet trouble had been unknown 
to her; hers was a character simple and honest, 
and she was possessed of many of the qualities, 
humility amongst them, which often only succeed 
on trial and sorrow. Her old aunt could see no 
fault in her, so uniformly good, tender, and 
watchful was she of her old relative, so devoted 
to the proper discharge of her duties as mistress 
of that domain, and so pains-taking and anxious 
to be of service to all who came within the range 
of her influence. 

Old Aunty was tedious at times, lingering on 
the past with a precision and detail, highly 
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creditable to her memory, but inexpressibly 
wearying to those whose birth dated thirty 
years after the stirring events on which she 
dwelt with fond regret. But Ethel could listen 
and not weary ; could sympathise, and even en- 
courage, and by degrees so accustomed herself 
to her old Aunty's ways, that she sometimes 
wondered at the weary looks and indifference of 
others. There are some minds that can bring 
themselves to be interested in matters, however 
insignificant, when they detect that it gratifies 
others. Such amiability brings its own reward. 

And now Ethel is standing at the Hall door, 
the old butler behind her, the doors thrown open 
to welcome the coming guests. An immense fire 
in the rapidly increasing gloom of the large 
Hall, throwing up brilliant tongues of light, 
which shone on the old oak carvings and the 
ancient armour above the wainscoting. 

The carriage which had been sent to the 
station to meet the party now drew up at the 
door, the fine bay horses smoking, the whole 
equipage in a mist. At the window appeared a 
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ftweeti mournful face. A lady stepped out, 
perhaps not less than forty-four years of age; 
then a blooming girl of twenty, fashionable 
looking and self-possessed, and lastly a tall 
effeminate looking young man. 

" I am so glad to see you, dear Lady Jane," 
said Ethel, to the elder lady, " and you too, 
Henrietta. I have still to be introduced to Mr. 
Clare," added she, with a winning smile, turning 
to the elegant cavalier. 

Lady Jane hastily got over the ceremony, for 
she was terribly cold, and anxious to find herself 
in the snug, warm library, the door of which 
stood invitingly open at the end of the hall. 

Ethel took her arm, and leaving Henrietta 
and Mr. Clare to follow, they all proceeded 
through the hall. 

" By Jove, Henrietta," whispered Mr. Clare, 
as he came near her, " what a lovely creature ! 
And what a beautiful house ! A rare casket for 
a rare jewel. You never told me half 1 should 
find here." 

" Why," rejoined Henrietta, '^ I don't see any 
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thing SO particular. I told you she was yerj 
pretty, and the place very pretty." 

"Pretty! What a word! Divine, you 
mean !" 

And Mr. Clare's eyes followed Ethel's graceful 
figure as she placed Lady Jane in an arm chair 
near the fire, and then turned to her other 
guests. 

" Mr. Qare is most welcome to the Grange," 
said she; '^ would have been so at all times; 
under present circumstances (turning to Hen- 
rietta) still more so." 

And she held out a band to each. 

Arthur Clare bowed over the one he held; 
Henrietta was very cool. How jealous is a 
woman of praise, however lightly bestowed, on 
any other than herself by the one beloved. 

Ethel made them all sit down, whilst maids 
and men busied themselves with boxes and 
bundles. 

In a few minutes Aunty came in, very busy, 
and very bustling. So glad to see them 1 and 
congratulating Henrietta and Mr. Clare, and 
going off instantly into the day when she was 
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engaged (quite fifty years ago), how the moment 
it was settled, she decided on consulting the 
milliner about her dress ; how dear Mr. Mars- 
don thought she had much better consult a 
cookery book to see how to order his dinner ! 
and into a thousand little bye ways of recollec- 
tion, which multiplied as each one arose, and 
would have lasted until midnight if Ethel had 
not suggested a move upstairs. She rang for 
the grey -haired butler ; he entered, attended by 
a footman with a silver salver, on which were 
crowded the bright candlesticks for the party. 
Old Cresswell bowed to Mr. Clare, and proposed 
showing him his room. Ethel stopped one 
moment, candle in hand, to say that she ex- 
pected no guests that evening save Dr. Malvern, 
her rector, and his daughter. 

" To-morrow we shall be much gayer. Lady 
Jane, for the Fairfax's, your old friends, are 
coming, and some others; also some sportsmen, 
Mr. Clare. Our pheasants have been waiting 
for some executioners, and so I hope you have 
brought your gun." 

Arthur Clare generally shot in kid gloves, 
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and with a certain disgust of the sport, but it 
was English and manly, so he never refused to 
go out, despite his greatly preferrijig to be in 
the drawing room with the ladies. He was a 
good shot, which was astonishing, as he took no 
pains, and voted it always a bore; yet if Arthur 
Clare had kept a game book (a thing he utterly 
abhorred), he would have been able to have ex- 
hibited it at the close of the sporting year, with 
pride and exultation. He was too listless for 
this, however, but all his companions made sure 
of a good bag when he was out with them. 

**Well, Ethel dear," said Lady Jane, as they 
ascended the broad oak staircase, ^^ I want yoa 
to come into my room for ten minutes, and have 
a little chat." 

"Willingly. Dear Aunty, will you show 
Henrietta her room? It is the rose chamber, 
one of my spinster rooms, and the prettiest in 
the Grange." 

So the old and young pairs separated at the 
head of the staircase. Ethel led Lady Jane 
into a luxurious bed chamber fitted up in walnut 

B 5 
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wood; there was a blazing fire, and the maid 
having had the boxes put down as near it as she 
could, was busily unpacking. 

^^ Wait a moment, Evans/' said Lady Jane; 
"I will ring when I want you. And now, 
dear," when Evans had disappeared, ^^ tell me 
what yon think of Arthur Clare?" 

^^ Keally," said Ethel smiling, '^ I have only 
seen him by the light of the fire, but that re- 
vealed he was very handsome, and his voice is 
gentle, and his manner very agreeable." 

'^Agreeable I Ah, there it is; that face of 
his and that manner it was which won Hen- 
rietta. How I could ever have consented to 
the marriage, I cannot imagine I The more I 
think of it the more extraordinary it is. I 
must have been under a spell. He has nothing 
but a poor six hundred a year, and Henrietta 
has only her four, so I leave you, my dear child, 
to imagine how a girl brought up as she has 
been, will ever stand existence on hundreds 
when she has from her childhood been accustomed 
to thousands. You know that my jointure dies 
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with me, that is to say, I have nothing to leave 
her but what little I can save, and I never was 
a good manager, so how to begin to do so I 
don't know." 

And here poor Lady Jane looked more help- 
less and miserable than ever. 

^^ But still, Lady Jane, I do not see but that 
they will do very well with economy. And per- 
haps the little self denials it will entail, and the 
selfishness it will correct may be a good ordeal." 

" Ah ! Well, it is all very fine for an heiress 
with ten thousand a year to dilate on the pos* 
sible happiness of a married couple with one. 
All I can say is that struggling never would 
suit me. I see enough of it in poor Flora, with 
her six boys. Always wanting their shirts 
mended and their stockings knitted, and no one 
but my poor slave of a sister to do it all." 

" Well, but every one says that no happier, 
busier person exists than Lady Flora, and in her 
husband's parish she is as great a help to him as 
if he had got a curate." 

"It may be so; every one to their taste, my 
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dear Ethel. Flora is, I daresay, happy now he- 
cause she has hrought herself to her condition 
hy slow degrees. And from such a process may 
Heaven shield 972^ / She is coarse and red, and 
you would never recognise her for the heauty of 
a London season, we won't say how many years 
ago." 

Poor Lady Jane, with all her ease of life, 
had any thing but the look of implied prosperity 
and happiness. 

" Then, with your strong objections, how did 
Henrietta's engagement come about?" said 
Ethel. 

''Why, just this. Young Clare had been 
dancing attendance on her all last season, and 
one day, at one of the monster meetings at the 
Crystal Palace, he proposed to her. They told 
me when I got home. You may suppose I slept 
but ill that night. My pretty Henrietta wish- 
ing to throw herself away on a younger son. 
Well, next day I had a letter from Lord H., his 
father, vastly polite of course, but telling me he 
could not give his son more than fifteen thousand 
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pounds, and had not intended to do that until 
his death, but that in consideration for the 
happiness of the young people, he and his eldest 
son had agreed to pay the sum at once. Hen- 
rietta declared herself satisfied, though I assured 
her she knew nothing about it. So it was 
settled. And now, when expenses at home in* 
crease, he must put down his park horse, and 
she the thousand little extravagances in 
which, alas ! I have brought her up, and of which 
she will find it a very up-hill game to rid 
herself.'' 

Ethel looked at the helpless mother before 
her, and pitied Henrietta. No one word of wise 
counsel and ready comfort would she find in the 
struggle on which she was entering from the 
parent who had so little controled her, as to 
permit her forming what she considered so 
miserable a marriage. 

" Look brightly on the subject, Lady Jane. 
After all, a thousand a year is a very fair in- 
come, and Mr. Clare must have interest, and 
may get some situation under government." 
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^' He get a situation ! and how is he to acquire 
business habits and do his* duty? A man 
brought up alternately at his father's castle in 
Derbyshire, and his house in Grosvenor 
Square?" 

By this time Lady Jane had talked herself 
into a thorough bad humour, and Ethel, seeing 
she could do no good, made the excuse to leave 
the room and dress for dinner. She rang for 
Evans, who appeared in a wonderfully short 
time, so short indeed as to be suggestive of her 
having lingered in the dressing-room adjoining, 
Evans had been a long time with Lady Jane, 
and was the repository of most of her thoughts, 
for her mistress was essentially a weak woman, 
and weak women must have some ear into which 
to pour their joys and sorrows, never mind whose, 
so long as it relieves them of an oppressive weight 
of thought and perplexity ! 

Evans at once saw that her Lady was " put 
out," but judiciously drew her attention to her 
evening dress, and ere long Lady Jane was de- 
scanting as eagerly on the new head gear, as she 
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had discussed with Ethel the matrimonial pros- 
pects of her only child. 

And yet Lady Jane was far from being an- 
amiable; beauty and uninterrupted prosperity 
had spoiled her. Now the first check had come 
she felt unable to comprehend it, or bear with 
it, and again was of far too undecided a character 
resolutely to meet and overcome it. So she let 
things take their own course, and aometimes tried 
to look with something of satisfaction on this 
marriage. 

^^ How beautiful Miss Yane is, Evans, isn't 
she," sighed Lady Jane, as she took her seat at 
the toilet table. 

^^ Indeed she is, my lady; and by all accounts 
as good as beautiful. Never did I hear of such 
a power of good as she does in this here place. 
Yesterday, the footman told me, as we were 
coming along^ she was all up to her knees a'most 
in snow, going to see some poor dying old creetur, 
and never left her until she had closed her eyes, 
and done what she could to comfort the poor son 
and daughter that were left." 
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^^ Out in the snow was she? Ah! well, that 
might have been spared; it's very bad for the 
complexion, Evans." 

^^La! my lady, Miss Yane never thinks of 
that. Her good deeds will be remembered when 
her pretty looks have gone the way of all that's 
mortal." 

" Mercy ! Evans, how dismally you talk ! I 
wish you would give up that Ephraim Chapel, 
in the New Koad, where you learn all these set 
phrases." 

Evans paused, brush in hand, raised it oracu- 
larly over her mistress's head, who stared at the 
reflection of her face in the glass opposite her. 

*' Kather than give up sitting under the Revd. 
Simon Dogood, I would give up you, my lady, 
and Miss Henrietta, and — and every thing I may 
in reason expect from you, now at this time and 
for the future." 

Lady Jane could not help laughing, Evans 
looked so amusingly righteous. The Eeyd. 
Simon himself could not have looked more defiant 
when reproving the short comings of his flock. 
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who all appeared to be in more need of denounce- 
ment than encouragement. 

Just at this moment the dinner bell loudly 
rang, and Lady Jane had to hurry, and Evans 
had to bustle about, and she soon lost her stern 
air of virtuous indignation, in the vanities and 
frivolities with which the room was now strewn. 

If Arthur Clare had thought Ethel beautiful 
in her plain linsey woolsey dress, and her black 
felt hat, he must have been still more captivated 
by her when he descended to the drawing-room, 
and found her seated alone awaiting the arrival 
of her guests. She indeed looked lovely in her 
white dress, and black lace, her hair simply 
dressed. No ornament but a single red camelia, 
and one to match, in her waistband. She was 
above the middle height, her figure slight and 
supple, her hands and feet long and slender, and 
her walk and air most dignified yet simple; her 
eyes were of the soft violet so seldom seen ; the 
forehead pale and thoughtful; with all this, her 
grace and ease of manner were her chief charm. 

Manner is a rare gift, rare as beauty, and 
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when possessed in a high degree, casting into 
shade beauty itself, a manner that adapts itself 
to all positions, encouraging the timid by its 
ease and its manifest interest, arousing the in- 
different, and sympathising with all; never 
losing sight of the required courtesies of society, 
yet never appearing ungenuine. There are two 
kinds, one wholly worldly, which is seen at a 
glance; the other, that which our Ethel possessed 
in no small degree, a reflection of the gentle, 
refined, and considerate mind, which could find 
merit in and make excuses for all. 

She and Mr. Clare were soon in amicable con- 
verse. Won by her mild and gentle demeanour 
he soon became very confidential; she sat in her 
velvet chair by the fireside, he leant over, one 
arm on the mantel -piece. 

"Of course you know all about me by 
this time, Miss Vane; how much or rather 
how little I have ! How great is my presump- 
tion in aspiring to Henrietta, and all the thou- 
sand and one reasons against our marriage. 
Lady Jane, Tm sure, can't have been half an 
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hour in your society without letting you know 
these little circumstances." 

^^ You must make all excuses for Lady Jane," 
said Ethel, rather embarrassed by this frank 
mode of address. " Henrietta is her only child, 
and she naturally looks with regret to her leaving 
her so early." 

" My dear Miss Vane, listen to me. I am 
just one year younger than my eldest brother. 
Those twelve months make all the difference. 
Place me in his shoes, and then would Lady 
Jane be sorry to lose her daughter? By Hea- 
vens! what I have gone through in the six 
months, the fight to get it settled at all, . and 
then the incessant inuendoes and hits at m^ 
since. Nothing but love for Henrietta would 
have carried me through it all. I see Lady 
Jane thinks me a bore, and I really feel as if to 
her I must be so, for her presence acts on me 
like a deluge of water on a bright fire. I've 
nothing to say to her; if I do venture a remark 
I'm sure to be wrongs Once let me be married, 
jand I shall carry Henrietta away, and try and 
forget my sorrowst" 
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Here he looked comically grave — almost 
tragic ! 

"No, no; that would be unfair. Remember 
you really do rob Lady Jane of her one solace 
and source of interest." 

"Do 13 No, indeed; her mother will speedily 
forget her in a round of fashionable amuse- 
ment." 

" Nay ; now you are unjust, and to yourself, 
too; I'm sure you do not believe such harsh 
things as you say." 

" Well, perhaps not quite. Miss Vane, but I 
do assure you a poor fellow goes through worse 
than fire and water when he enters an engage- 
ment, and the mother-in-law is arrayed against 
him ! so do pity me." 

Ethel laughed, and they were engaged in a 
most lively chat when Henrietta entered. She 
did not seem quite pleased with the evident en- 
joyment of the two so cosily seated by the fire; 
but at this moment Dr. Malvern and his daugh- 
ter were announced. Ethel eagerly rose to 
greet them, and Arthur and Henrietta were soon 
comfortably chatting on u sofa. 
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The good rector was a type of the saperior 
order of clergy. A thorough going cottage 
parson, knowing every soul in the parish, from 
the octogenarian in the Mill Farm to the baby 
in the cottage on the moor. His was the ear 
into which all poured their tales of woe or weal; 
his the comforting voice which spoke holy words 
of bright promise and consolation at the bedside 
of death ; his the kind hand which helped them 
in their dire need, and the kind and faithful 
heart which assisted them with its counsel^ 
drawn from the well of pure faith and trust in 
the goodness of his Maker. Busy with his 
plans for the improvement of his flock, for their 
temporal welfare in clubs and societies, he passed 
an active and an energetic existence. For full 
forty years he had worked, first as curate and 
then as rector, in this parish. Now, as years 
were stealing on him, whitening his hair and 
bending his upright form, no one could perceive 
he was less active; he was as early a riser, as 
sure a visitor, and as certain a lecturer as in the 
days when first he came amongst them. For 
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Ethel, she loved and respected him beyond mea- 
sure. None in her eyes were so good or so per- 
fect as her dear Dr. Malvern. His sermons, 
simple yet striking, arrested many a thoughtless 
one. The ignorant looked on him as their best 
and sincerest friend; the intellectual, contrast- 
ing their worldly acquirements with his bound- 
less love and faith in God, felt themselves hum- 
bled and improved by his addresses. 

" Thank you, dear Dr. Malvern for coming 
to-day, for I know you have been so busy with 
your clubs this last day of the year." 

" No, by no means, my dear child. I have 
had Fanny to help, and I can tell you she is as 
good as a lay curate." 

(Fanny was a pretty, gentle looking creature, 
who had been waiting three years for a cousin, 
who had yet to get a living ere he could marry). 

" Let me introduce Mr. Clare to you. You 
know your old friend, Henrietta." 

'^Ah! well, indeed, Miss Henrietta, and a 
very lively young lady you were when I saw 
you last. The gallop you gave me over the 
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hard roads on a frosty day I shan't forget, nor 
will my old Myrtle to her dying day." 

"I am much steadier now, Dr. Malyern," 
said Henrietta, with a blush, ^^ and you must 
forget all my old pranks." 

The doctor shook her heartily by the hand. 
He was very fond of young people; he never 
thought them tiresome or wilful, and his young 
friends delighted in him, with his benevolent 
face, his cheery manner, and his ready partici« 
pation in all their amusements. He took a good 
look at Arthur, and something in the face seemed 
to please him, for he at once began a chat with 
him on his journey, the country, &c., and 
such little commonplaces as so often are the 
forerunners of a close intimacy and friendship. 

As Cresswell, the butler, opened the door to 
announce dinner. Lady Jane appeared hurriedly 
and then Aunty ; they immediately proceeded to 
the dining room. Dr. Malvern acting, as he 
always did, as master of the house for Ethel. 

^ I am happy to congratulate your ladyship 
on the marriage of your pretty daughter," he 
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began to Lady Jane as he led her from the 
drawing room. 

** Thanka, Dr. Malvern. Well, I hope it may 
be a (source of congratulation. At the same time 
I think her over young, and my vanity (pardon- 
able maternal vanity, I hope) induces me to 
think that as far as worldly matters go, she 
wight have done better.** 

By this time they were at table, and the fipst 
bustle of arranging themselves and helping the 
soup had to be passed over. Dr. Malvern did 
not hurry to reply to Lady Jane. He always 
disliked her languid affectation, and wondered 
in his mind how, worldly as she was, her daugh- 
ter was as nice as she really turned out to be. 

** I hope that your love for your child. Lady 
Jane, has made you over anxious on the subject 
of her choice, and that it may reconcile you to 
any little deficiencies of wealth so long as you 
see her happiness secured." 

" There it is! The question is, will her hap- 
piness be secured? will she not daily, hourly, 
miss the little luxuries which, though unheeded 
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now, make much of the sunshine of her exist- 
ence?" 

^* My dear madam, have you not seen enough 
of the world by this time, to show you that the 
danger to all characters, more or less, is the in- 
dulgence in the trifles, the enervating luxuries 
of what are called the necessaries of life ? Depend 
on it, Miss Henrietta will turn out an admirable 
wife; not the less so, that she will have no car- 
riage and horses at her command, and not the less 
attractive because her wardrobe is somewhat less 
costly and more simple than the fine ladies who 
trust all their chances of fascination to the labour 
devoted to the toilet. Besides, I like the looks of 
that young man," added he, gazing attentively at 
Mr. Clare. *^It's a good face, a sensible one; 
a little of the wear and tear of life, and a little 
contempt for the fine world, will make a first- 
rate character of him. I see it in his steady 
eje, his good head, and firm mouth." 

" Well ! I see nothing but that he is very 
handsome, and, as I have just told Ethel, in that 
lies his charm." 

VOL. L c 
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" To her short-sighted mental vision, it may 
be," thought the good doctor. 

No more was said ; the dinner progressed and 
ended, and as the ladies were about to rise from 
the table, Dr. Malvern addressed their hostess 
with: 

" I am going to ask you to extend your hos- 
pitality towards your old friend, William Dillon, 
my dear. To my surprise I have a letter from 
him to-day, saying he will be here to-morrow. 
He has just arrived from town, where you know 
he has been these six years, and I own I long to 
see him ; he is a fine young fellow, I understand 
—handsome and 'high spirited. Tou wilf give 
me an invitation for your festivities for him 
wonH you ?" 

"Gladly," rejoined Ethel. "I remember 
William well; so very riotous a boy he was; but 
when he left he was beginning to be more polite 
and deferential to our sex; otherwise he tyran* 
nised over Aunty and me sadly, didn't he?" 

'^Most true, my dear,'' chimed in Aunty, 
^^ but I always delighted in him. I like decided 
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people, and once he made up his mind, he kept 
to it and made us too.'' 

" There, Henrietta," whispered Arthur, 
" there's a good example for you. Mind you 
follow it!" 

Henrietta smiled saucily. 

" Not a good one for you any way, Arthur." 

Mr. Clare held the door open for the retiring 
ladies. He picked up Lady Jane's handkerchief 
and presented it to her in a kind, conciliating 
manner : but she merely took it, hardly vouch* 
safing a glance at her future son-in-law as she 



" Confound that woman," muttered he as he 
returned to his seat, " I shall never get on with 
her. I shall and must leave her to herself." 



C2 
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CHAPTER II. 



The day after the events of the preceding 
chapter found our heroine in all the bustle and 
excitement attendant on the duties of a Lady 
Bountiful. As early as nine o'clock, the poor 
of her village assembled to receive the Christ- 
mas and New Year's gifts, which rejoiced many 
of their hearts, and cheered and brightened 
many of the lowly little homes. Cloaks for the 
old women, coats and hats for the men, shoes for 
the children, and an ample supply of groceries 
and delicacies beyond the cottage funds to 
provide. 

Over the distribution of these welcome gifts 
Ethel herself presided, adding to each a kind 
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and gentle word, one of enquiry perhaps for the 
absent, or good wishes and encouragement for 
the coming year. 

In the large housekeeper's room were these 
gatherings held, all dressed up as it was for the 
festive season. A splendid fire roaring in the 
grate, and the sun, as it was to-day, pouring its 
light into every nook and corner, Mrs. Jen» 
nings, the old housekeeper, selecting the gifts, 
on which each name was carefully pinned, and 
handing them one by one to her young mistress, 
who herself presented them to the happy reci- 
pients ; this over, the whole party, with the ex- 
ception of the very old, who remained seated 
round the " room" fire, proceeded to the Ser- 
vants' Hall, where was set forth a substantial 
repast: beef pies, some stout, ale, and other 
Christmas rareties, for such they were to the 
merry and gratified crowd which surrounded the 
board. 

Ethel had seen them all seated, and com- 
mencing the meal, when she ascended to the 
breakfast-room, her list-book in her hand. 
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This room looked out on the garden, and was 
brighter and more cheerful than almost any other 
in the old house. It was fitted up in delicate 
green chintz, the chairs many, and of various 
forms, all covered with the same soft hue; here 
and there hung some water-colour drawings of 
Ethel's, so really good, as to be worthy of 
adorning the walls, not often the case with amateur 
productions ! 

In a chair by the fire patiently sat Aunty, 
with the faithful knitting in her hand; that 
knitting was to her the great solace of her ex- 
istence ; in times of perplexity and dilemma out 
it would be drawn, and the " click, click" of the 
needles, heard alternately with the *^ oh's" and 
" ah's/' and ** Vm sure I don't know's," of the 
old lady. 

•*A happy new year to you. Aunty, and 
many!'' said Ethel, gaily, kissing her old 
relative. 

^^ And to you, my child ; and many, many, I 
pray, may dawn on you, and each one to your 
greater happiness I" 
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*' Ah ! that is what we cannot expect in this 
world, Aunty dear I" added Ethel, now kneeling 
at her feet, and laying her head on her knee; 
^^ I sometimes dread the great happiness and 
prosperity I possess* I think, why should I be 
so blessed ? poor, weak, and imperfect being that 
I am, that God should so single me out from the 
many, oh ! so much more worthy of his goodness ! 
Something must come to mar all this. I feel it, 
I believe it must be so!" and she sighed 
dreamily. 

Aunty looked at her in surprise. She had 
always been accustomed to see her darling so 
bright and hopeful, she did not understand 
her in this mood. 

"My child! live happy in the present; it is 
God who sends you all this to enjoy. Do not 
embitter it by fearful imaginings of the future. 
Take all as you find it. Trust in Him, and 
believe that what i^, is best." 

" That I do, dear Aunty; but still I feel a 
shudder as if in the warm, bright noon-day sun, 
I see a black cloud rising from the horizon, and 
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sending, as a forerunner, a chill blast, which 
turns the heat of summer into a feeling of 
withering autumn !" 

Aunty had nothing to say, so knitted as- 
siduously, and the diligent needles glanced to 
and fro in the bright gleams from the fire. 

Ethel soon was her merry self. In the quiet 
of her own room she indulged in meditation 
deep, and bearing rich fruit. Brilliant as she 
was in society, no one more enjoyed retirement, 
and the many peaceful and profitable hours it 
brought. It would have been good for her to 
have had a female friend, her equal in intellect, 
who, with the experience of a life time, could 
have guided her, and directed her thoughts. At 
times she felt the vague wish and longing for a 
heart to which to confide her doubts, and her 
visions for the future. It never occurred to her 
that Aunty could be better in any way than she 
was, so accustomed was she to the old lady's 
simple care of her, and so completely did she 
leant on Ethel for advice and support, like the 
old oak^ sustained and upheld by the clinging ivy. 
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Dr. Malvern she revered beyond any other 
human being, and in him she rested with entire 
trust; but he did not reside under the same 
roof, and, moreover^ was not a woman, two 
wondrous promoters of confidence to a young 
girL Constant association, only hourly it 
needs be, can be productive of that entire 
absence of anything like reservation. That 
confidence, when happily placed, is of inestim- 
able comfort to the young and the timid nature; 
by it the heart is strengthened for life's rough 
encounters, and prepared for its inevitable 
sorrows. 

The breakfast bell rang as Ethel still sat at 
her Aunt's knee. Punctual to the minute Cres- 
well entered with the silver urn. Already a vase 
of beautiful hot-house flowers graced the centre 
of the table, for Ethel loved to see them at all 
times. In a minute more and Henrietta ap- 
peared, looking as fresh as a rose, and soon after 
Arthur, attired in the country gentleman's easy 
morning costume. 

c 5 
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" Miss Yane, may I ask if the left wing of 
yonr mansion is a hospital?' 

^^ No, indeed it is not; but why do you ask?" 
replied Ethel, laughing. 

*^ Only that down the avenue I have seen this 
half-hour people proceeding, some supported, 
some on crutches, lame, halt, and blind; where 
were they going? where do they come from? I 
have been looking at them for a long time, won* 
dering how many there were, and mean to look 
again to see how many come back.'' 

^^How absurd! these are only some of my 
villagers, who have been breakfasting with me 
this morning." 

^^ Miss Vane ! breakfasting with you ! and at 
what time? And you in that elegant lilac 
silk dress; they must have looked on you as an 
—an—" 

" Angel, I hope," chimed in Aunty. " She 
has been ever since eight o'clock doing nothing 
but giving away tea, and sugar, and shaking 
hands with the halt, lame^ and blind, as you call 
them, Mr. Clare." 
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^^Oh! ah! Lady Bountiful, I see. Lucky 
for you, my dear child," turning to Henrietta, 
^^ that your husband will rule in a house frozu 
ivhich his land extends no farther than his owa 
area railing. I'm sure you ought to be grateful 
for this. Imagine your getting up before 
seven on a winter's morning to shake hands witb 
the diseased antiquities of the Tillage." 

^^Well, but suppose that I would willingly 
accept the obligation if it entailed the pleasing 
appendage of an estate. How then?" 

" Why, then I say you are not sufficiently 
grateful to Providence for placing you in a 
humble though independent position," with an 
air of dignified reproof. 

- " How ridiculous you are," said Ethel, who 
could not help laughing as she saw Aunty was 
half inclined to believe him serious. " Now 
pray help yourself to some eggs and ham, and 
leave me to my fate, and don't abuse my parish^ 
ioners." 

" I can only say. Miss Vane, I pity you. And 
now, Mrs. Marsdon, tell me, will you have ham, 
boiled beef, game pie, sausages, &c." 
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" Neither one nor the other, young man," said 
Aunty sternly, for she never could see a joke, 
and thought that Arthur really believed she 
meant to take one or all of these delicacies, and 
so make a vulgarly substantial breakfast, which 
of all things she detested. Aunty was a ivee 
spare body, delicate and dainty in her dress, and 
with the air and manner of a bird when she ate, 
pecking up little crumbs, on which one wondered 
how she managed to subsist. 

Arthur would not see she was angry, but ma- 
naged to smoothe it over, and by the end of 
breakfast Aunty was quite mollified. Lady 
Jane never appeared before luncheon ; the hours 
from breakfast to that meal were sacred to the 
mysteries of her toilet, and to the many fashion- 
able correspondents to whom she related and re- 
ceived in return the news of the little world in 
which they moved. Sometimes Henrietta was 
admitted to receive ostensibly lessons for her 
future household management, but more often 
they degenerated into a lament over the frightful 
dilemma into which she had plunged herself to 
make such counsel necessary. 
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Poor Henrietta I she had, too, a weary time 
of it. She dared hardly name Arthur, and 
were it not for his love and comforting assurances 
that all would be right in time, she could hardly 
have borne the trial, so unused was this spoilt 
child of fortune to reverse or contradiction of 
any sort. 

As the breakfast party were pleasantly chat« 
ting and enjoying the early morning's meal, 
Cresswell entered with the post bag. Ethel had 
a vast heap of letters as usual. 

" A good many bills, I suppose, Miss Vane," 
said Arthur, as he looked aghast at the array. 

"'Not all, at least," returned Ethel. 

She took up one, and read it through; then 
turned over, and re-read it. 

" Aunty, Lord Egmont is coming here." 

"Lord Egmont, my child; why I thought 
he was in Spain." 

'' No, no, not in Spain; going, you mean; he 
says he is in the neighbourhood for a week, and 
would be glad to come and spend a day or two. 
He is seeing after some property just bordering 
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mine. It is that place beyond the common, you 
know, dear; that romantic little village hanging 
on the oliff| through which I never ride bat I 
long to pull down the cottages, rebuild, and 
make them more habitable." 

^^And less picturesque, Ethel," said Hen-» 
rietta. 

^^ Yes, I own it, the picturesque has little 
charms for me, when acquaintance with the in- 
terior shows the many evils of the small win- 
dows, the low roofs, and the 4vy mantles,' as 
the old steward calls them." 

>^AhI" sighed Arthur, ^' this age! this age I 
the improvements that it suggests, the beauties 
it desecrates I" 

^^ No^ no ; we may combine a little of both 
surely, but if one is sacrificed, I would rather 
it were that which only gives delight to the 
passers-by, and is only, not a source of pleasui^ 
to those within, but a positive discomfort." 

^U shall go to-day, and see your cottages. 
Miss Vane, and judge how far you have lost^ 
what I am sure by these drawings alone on 
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the walls you once possessed, a love of the 
beautiful. '^ 

. Aunty again looked suspicious at Arthur, but 
he asked Henrietta to put on her hat and come 
out with him, and then he turned and asked her 
in so deferential a tone who taught Miss Yane 
to draw, that she forgot her ire on the moment. 
' Ethel rang the bell for Cresswell. 

" Cresswell, will you tell a groom to ride over 

-to D with this note for Lord Egmont. No 

answer." 

And she hastily penned a short reply, expres- 
sive of the pleasure she and her aunt would ex«- 
perience in seeing his lordship that day. 

Arthur attentively watched the proceeding. 
- " Who is Lord Egmont, Mrs. Marsdon?" 

" Oh ! an old friend, or rather his father was 
an old ally of Ethel's father — a good creature 
be was; t^is is the only child. The wonder is 
he is grown up such an excellent man as he is, 
for father, mother, uncles and aunts all combined 
to do their best to ruin him ; he was over here a 
lad of ten years old when Ethel was christened, 
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and he told me in confidence he had no idea 
babies were such frightful morsels." 

^' I wonder if he thinks Miss Yane is still so 
unsightly? She certainly does disappoint one 
in a way." 

And he took out his glass and looked at her 
with a criticising air." 

*' Disappointing ! Mr. Clare, why what can 
be prettier than she is?" 

And certainly she looked so just then, stand- 
ing by the fireside, her head bent over her letter, 
and the rich lilac folds of her dress, adorned 
with delicate lace, floating around her. 

Arthur did not say agreeably disappointing; 
this is what he meant. Every hour and every 
moment she seemed more lovely and more cap- 
tivating. There was no fear of his falling ia 
love with her, however, for Henrietta suited him 
much better, but he was a devoted admirer of 
beauty, and Ethel's style gratified his taste; it 
was so completely what he pictured to himself, 
as perfect in every way. 

Henrietta soon appeared, and the two set out 
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on the sunny road to make, as they declared, a 
tour of inspection. Ethel followed them to the 
hall door, and laughingly bade them not to be 
too hard on her; then she went to her own 
morning room, and until luncheon time, was 
giving audiences to the steward, the housekeeper, 
and one or two of the superior order of her 
tenants, to whom at all times she was accessible; 
she sat unweariedly through their long personal 
histories, for no topic is so endless as grievances, 
and of these, Ethel's people (fortunate as they 
were) were not by their own showing exempt. 
She would listen, but not always yield, for she 
had a clear head, and gave her mind to her 
subject, so that, though she commanded the love 
of her dependents, she also possessed their re- 
spect. 

" Miss Vane has no end ojf a good idea of 
business, Mr. Masters, let me tell you," said the 
steward one day. " All that's just shell give, 
but no more, so let me advise yx)u to be careful 
what you ask." 

So Masters, when admitted, considerably 
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modified his requests, and came away, finding 
he had bound himself to go shares with his 
landlady in draining the lower field, an arrange- 
ment at which he was astonished, but at the 
same time felt was just. 

So the hours sped on. Aunty knitted and 
dosed, and Lady Jane consulted Evans, and 
wrote long gossipy notes, and still Ethel was ia 
her room, though longing to be out in the fresh 
frosty air, but the rough old farmer seated 
opposite to her never guessed it. Now Arthur 
and Henrietta came in, and hunted for Ethel in 
all the sitting rooms down stairs. Aunty was 
in the dosing interval then, so they would not 
disturb her. 

The luncheon bell rang out, and Aunty started 
up and began the knitting again, with an air ag 
if defying you to show she had left oflF at all; 
and Ethel came down, looking a little tired and 
pale; Lady Jane, too, entered the dining-room, 
when all were seated, apologizing profusely to 
her hostess. 

«( Your cottages certainly are successful. Miss 
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Vane," began Arthur; " that little group by the 
stream, with their pretty gardens and neat 
palings, quite riveted us. So long did we gaze, 
that one old lady came out, and asked us if we 
wished for anything, a glass of milk, etcetra." 

*' Yes, Ethel," said Henrietta, " I said we 
did^ so that we might have an excuse for seeing 
iiie pretty little rooms, and the dear old woman 
was so pleased to show it to us, so nice and 
clean as it is, the bright grate, the pretty paper, 
and the large, cheerful windows." 

^'And then we had chapter second of the 
manifold virtues and weaknesses of that estim- 
able young person, Miss Vane," added Arthur, 
mischievously. 

" You see, then," returned Ethel, '* what you 
brought on yourselves by prying into ray con- 
cerns. Poor Mr. Clare ! you do look very tired, 
and I pity you; take a glass of Aunty's famous 
sherry, and a little of the pheasant there." 

" Your old people, I suppose, they have been 
hunting up," said Lady Jane. '*Well, Hen- 
rietta, you will never have the trouble that falls 
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to the lot of a landed proprietor's wife. That's 
one comfort. You will have no one to look 
after." 

Poor Henrietta looked as if a storm was 
brewing. Arthur came to her assistance. 

^' Indeed she will, Ladj Jane; she'll have me, 
and that's as much as any oqe reasonably expert 
person can manage, let me tell you. My wife 
must think of no one but me, give her whole 
mind to my comfoyts, and not fritter it away on 
a thousand and one nobodys out of the village 
and the workhouse." 

And he looked at Ethel comically as he de- 
livered this tyrannical address. She hastily 
changed the subject, and they soon rose from 
the table. The two elder ladies prepared for a 
drive in the brougham, with both windows up, 
and Ethel and her young guests proposed going 
the rounds of the hot-houses, as the days were 
now so short, and there was no time for a long 
walk to the shore. 

The carriage was off, and the three young 
people busy overlooking the treasures of the 
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conservatory. It joined the house on the left 
wing, and from it commenced a long gravel walk, 
bordered by shrubs and flowering plants. 

At the end of this walk appeared a tall man, 
walking carelessly, and now and then stopping 
to look at some opening of the shrubbery, re- 
vealing glimpses of the park and the distant 
ocean. Ethel looked attentively at the ap- 
proaching figure. 

" Unless my eyes deceive me, that is Lord 
Egmont," said she. ^^ I have not seen him for 
a long time, but that careless air of his, I can 
hardly mistake." 

They all stopped at the door of the conserva- 
tory, and watched the approaching figure. 

" Ah, it is Lord Egmont, I see now,'* said 
Ethel, a^ she stepped forth at once to welcome 
him. 

" Now, that's what I call a handsome man," 
said Arthur, raising his glass and fixing it at 
once in his right eye. " None of your pink 
and white moustached-face beings, but a true 
specimen of an Englishman, tall, broad-chested, 
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and dignified; and now see, Henrietta, what a 
good forehead the fellow has. And doesn't he 
bow to Miss Vane like Sir Charles Grandison, a 
bit too formal, nevertheless." 

Henrietta attentively watched the scene; she 
saw Ethel's graceful reception of her guest, and 
as they both drew near, she saw too the look of 
admiration with which Lord Egmont regarded 
her, to the entire ignorance of any lookers on. 

He and Ethel entered together the conserva- 
tory, and joined the young couple, who lingered 
amidst the flowers, apparently engrossed with 
their beauties, but in reality vastly interesting 
themselves in what they both immediately settled 
would be a love affair. 

Ethel, however, looked so entirely unembar- 
rassed and at her ease that they were puzzled. 
To play the part of hostess was to her so natural 
that it seldom occurred to her that any atten- 
tions to a guest could possibly be construed into 
any thing beyond the ordinary courtesies. 

" I hope. Miss Vane," began Lord Egmont, in 
a full rich-toned voice, " that you did not think 
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me unpardonably cool in writing to you as I did 
tbis morning?" 

'*No, indeed; the pleasure of seeing you is 
very great, for you are a great stranger in this 
neighbourhood, and I am afraid nothing tempts 

you much at D to pay more frequent 

visits." 

*' Why it is I cannot say, but I had no great 

love for D i— . Whenever I heard of it 

through the steward, it was of one eternal com- 
plaint, so this year before I go abroad, I deter- 
mined to see for myself. I had no idea what a 
lovely romantic village it was; nestled in trees, 
and within sight of that lovely bay." 

*' Oh! that is the place; the — the cottages of 
which you were so admiring. Miss Vane," said 
Arthur. 

Ethel turned on him an imploring glance. 
Lord Egmont smiled, and said : 

" I am sorry for that, for to-day, romantic as 
they are, they were condemned ; one by one they 
are to give place to modern, and I hope improved 
designs for habitations;" 

^* Mr. Clare is mischievous, Lord Egmont. I 
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was lamenting that they were not pulled down ; 
as though picturesque, being anything but salu- 
brious, so I am delighted to hear my wishes are 
to be realised." 

^^ I am glad my project meets with Miss 
Vane's approbation," bowed his lordship. " I 
saw some very pretty graceful structures in the 
village as I passed. I shall ask you to assist me 
with a copy of the plans if I may." 

" Most readily ; their erection was a great 
source of pleasure to Aunty and myself; hardly 
a day but we were down amongst the bricks and 
mortar, and I almost think I could build a house 
with my own hands, if, Robinson Crusoe-like, I 
was thrown on a desert island. You said, how- 
ever, yoQ were going abroad — when?" 

" Why, next month, if I can. I have never 
been in Spain ; I thought to go there. At all 
events, I must get away some where. A 
bachelor has few attractions at home. Egmont 
is dreary, and far too large for comfort or happi- 
ness, and the every day scenes of fashionable 
town life are flat, stale, and unprofitable." 

^^ But politics! have they no charm for you?" 
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" Politics ! no, indeed ! A perpetual fight for 
the upper hand. Until people forget their party 
feelings, and their personal promotion, the pro- 
fession of politicians must ever remain a thank- 
less affair, unproductive of the good which they 
each and all profess to encourage. No! no 
politics for me !" 

^' But as you represent it, the greater need 
have we of earnest, single minded men to come 
forward ; besides, pray forgive me, all who have 
a voice in the legislature, seem to me to be 
bound to add their abilities and their attention 
for the general good/' 

" Oh, don't spare me," returned his lordship; 
" I know I'm frightfully idle, and indifferent to 
public matters; it might have been different 
once," added he, in a low voice. 

"And now you are here. Lord Egmont, I 
must keep you for my ball ' on the sixth. All 
the county are coming, and you will be pleased 
to see many old friends." 

" I shall not need much pressing to pass a 
few days in this dear old place." 

VOL. I, D 
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He stepped out on the grarel and looked up. 

"So well I remember it! The first time I 
was here was eight years ago. I came to see 
your guardian, Miss Vane, and you came down 
to our luncheon and your early dinner^ in the 
demurest of school-room pinafores, and sat silent 
whilst we talked over our business, which re- 
lated to some land of yours which made a sort 
of peninsula into mine, and I was anxious to 
make an exchange/' 

" Which was done," said Ethel smiling, " and 
I now glory in that pretty bit of common and 
the little copse, neither of which would I have 
touched, though often reminded by our old 
steward of the advantage it would be to have it 
cultivated, and the copse laid low." 

In such pleasant chat wore away half-an-hour, 
and Ethel, exceedingly well pleased with her 
guest, entered the drawing room by the French 
windows. There sat Aunty and Lady Jane, in 
their bonnets and cloaks, having found even the 
hermetically-sealed brougham far too cold, so 
they had returned after a very short drive. 
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A loud ring was heard at the hall door, and 
Cresswell in a few moments announced Sir 
Henry and Lady Fairfax and the Misses Fair- 
fax. 

Sir Henry was a tall, bluff old country 
squire, wedded indissolubly to old customs and 
habits, looking with suspicion on new fangled 
ideas, which he declared repeatedly were sub- 
verting ancient and time-honoured ways and 
manners. The old system of farming, the old 
mode of travelling even he looked on as prefer- 
able, and he was fixed in his opinion that steam 
was a fatal leveler of our maritime supremacy ! 
He adhered to the gaiters and broad-brimmed 
hat of his grandfather, and in fact, was just 
such a man as we may picture to ourselves as 
being the very best type of the genus country 
gentleman fifty years ago. 

His wife was a little, pale, submissive being, 
looking up to her husband with unbounded re- 
spect and admiration, faintly reflecting his strong 
opinions, and endeavouring to instil into her 
daughters a like reverence for his oracular ideas. 

D 2 
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Bat these young ladies had strong wills of their 
own, partaking, as yon see daughters most often 
do, of the mental powers of the father, whilst 
the sons follow closely on the steps of the 
maternal parent. They had no notion of pinning 
their faith entirely on Sir Henry, blindly ac* 
cepting his views, however distorted, as they 
saw Lady Fairfax doing, without a straggle. 
No I these damsels, thanks to a fashionable 
London school, and the profuse literature of the 
day, had learned to despise their forefathers in 
the same ratio as their sire extolled them, and 
many a battle, did these fearless belles of the 
nineteenth century have with their prejudiced 
old father. 

His son, Mr. Fairfax, was on the road on 
horseback, a pale little body, with a mind as in- 
significant as his body, but who still thought he 
would have a chance, perhaps, with the lovely 
heiress of the Grange. 

" Well, here we are. Miss Vane, thank Hea- 
ven alive,'* rolled ^out Sir Henry from beneath 
the voluminous folds of his neckerchief ^' Those 
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confoundedly dangerous railroads! the wonder 
is one ever gets into them, and the greater 
wonder is one ever gets out of them." 

'* Ah, indeed, ever gets out of them," chimed 
in Sir Henry's faithful echo, his wife. 

*'I must not join in their abuse," said Ethel 
smiling, ^^since they have procured me the plea- 
sure of seeing you here." 

" Indeed, Ethel, we should not have been here 
had we had to post. Forty miles of the snowy 
roads just now would have been a trial !" said 
Miss Fairfax number one. 

'* My dear Miss Vane, I never break a pro- 
mise Let the world come to whatever pass it 
does, I keep to my engagements," said Sir Henry. 
"In June last, I put it into my pocket book, ' Go 
to Miss Vane the first of January next,' and 
here I am, and here I should have been had I 
to come in a wheelbarrow." 

"Ah! Lord Egmont, how d'ye do? didn't 
see you. Let me introduce Lady Fairfax — my 
daughters." 

The Misses Fairfax pricked up their ears. 
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Here was the Lord Egmont Sir Henry had often 
vaunted to them as being anything but one of 
the butterfly young men of the present day. 
The firelight showed them that he was hand- 
some, and they knew he was eligible. Who 
knows what a few days together in the constant 
pn)pinquity of a country house would not effect? 
Their minds reviewed the contents of the impe- 
rials, in which lurked many a snare for unwary 
birds. Pray the Fates they may be triumphant 
now! 

All this time Sir Henry was unrolling himself 
from his folds, and now was on the hearth rug, 
his back to the fire, giving out his opinion as 
dictatorially as if in the sacred precincts of his 
dressing room, with only his meek little wife as 
an auditor, ready to acquiesce, be the idea ever 
so extravagant. 

Another arrival created a bustle, and quieted 
him for the moment, only to break out again 
with fresh vehemence. 

A bride and bridegroom, the former an old 
friend and playmate of EtheFs, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Merivale, come to pass a week with our heroine 
ere they departed on a Continental tour. Mr. 
Merivale was a good-looking, gentleman-like 
man^ with fair hair and a stony face ; she, gay 
and brilliant, good-tempered, not very wise; 
both greatly adored each other, and were in- 
separable. 

The fire gleamed bright on the assembled 
group, shone on the rich coloured curtains, and 
gave a genial air of warmth and comfort to the 
scene. The absence of more decided light re- 
moved all feeling of constraint,' and the party 
were soon in the enjoyment of pleasant chat. 

Lord Egmont was doing his best to be lively 
to the Misses Fairfax; but he was not a chatty 
man, and found the little nothings of small talk 
an Infinite labour, and an impossible acquisi- 
tion. 

Ethel was alternately with the Merivales and 
with Sir Henry and his wife, and all were in a 
pleasant state of sociability when Mr. Fairfax 
arrived. He had been staying within ten miles 
of the Grange, and had promised as long ago, 
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too, as June, to be there on the first day of the 
new year. 

He was a pale, fragile creature, with a re- 
ceding chin, which seemed to draw his mouth 
into a perpetual, wondering smile, be the con- 
yersation gay or grave, be the temper of those 
around him serene or stormy, still his small 
visage expressed the same placid, not over wise 
expression. Sir Henry had snubbed him from 
the day of his birth, as he had done his mother 
from the day of her wedding. The puny little 
heir was looked on by the sire with supreme 
contempt, and his sisters who succeeded him, 
mentally and physically were so much his supe- 
riors, that he received very little else from them. 
He and his mother were wont to creep away to 
her dressing-room, like two little white mice, 
there to be at rest from the overpowering spirits, 
and domineering of the others. 

.The wee man, let him be ever so deficient, 
had sometimes a grand opinion of himself; little 
men generally have; and he decidedly thought 
himself good-looking, and with his assumed air 
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x)f elegant nonchalance, captivating to the fair 
sex. He had seriously thought of marrying, 
and freeing himself by so independent a pro- 
ceeding, from home tyranny; he thought too his 
heirdom to the old baronetcy might have its 
weight, and after a long and careful consideration 
of his prospects, and charms, decided he would 
do the agreeable to the beautiful Miss Yane. 

In a weak little voice he made his compli- 
ments to his hostess, and then received a 
boisterous welcome from his father, and a timid 
shake of the hand from his mother; his sisters 
barely acknowledged his presence. 

" I should have been here before, Mi^s Vane, 
but my horse was dead knocked up by these 
roads — these roads." 

" Ah ! Harry, that comes of your riding such 
beasts. You have not courage, I do believe, to 
mount anything beyond the spirit of a donkey." 

As far as Ethel could see, the young hopeful 
looked not one whit discomposed at this rough 
mode of address. 

^^ I leave the taming of the spirited steeds to 
D 5 
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yoQ, my &tber, content to j(>g oD| if only per- 
mitted, in a qniet way. It wouldn't do to hare 
two such heroes in one family." 

Sir Henry smiled contemptuously and his 
sisters laughed outright at the scene. The little 
man slunk up to his mother, and sat meekly 
down by her side. He had not courage enough 
to attack the beautiful heiress in the face of the 
ridicule his entrance had brought down on his 
devoted head. 

Lord Egmont looked distressed, and ceased 
to speak to the Misses Fairfax; indeed, rose and 
left them, and was soon in qui^ chat with Lady 
Fairfax and her son, who looked gratefully, but 
surprisedly, at him, that he could leave the 
brilliant society of the girls to seek their 
despised company; at least, so thought the poor 
little mother! 
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CHAPTER III. 



The next few days passed in the usual amuse- 
ments of a large country house. With carriages, 
horses, and every luxury at command, with a 
pleasant party, and bright, frosty weather, it 
Were hard if the time did not fly. Ethel seemed 
satisfied with the harmony of her circle, and 
Jbaving somewhat deadened Sir Henry's persecu* 
iion of his son, by the evident pain it gave her, 
was hopeful that this one discordant element 
in the society was by degrees subsiding. The 
lake had been sufficiently frozen over to admit 
of skating, and this gave the gentlemen plenty 
to do in the mornings. Sir Henry went over 
the Home Farm with the bailiff^ discussing the 
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turnips, and deciding on the merits of pigs, and 
cattle of all sorts. 

The Merivales roamed about a good deal to- 
gether, and were much by the sea-side. Ethel 
could get little of her friend's society ; she was 
glad to see her so happy, at the same time won- 
dering, for Mr. Merivale was cold looking, 
sarcastic, and not very popular with high or 
low. 

Lord Egmont was a good deal absorbed in 
the papers and voluminous correspondence in 
the mornings, but always joined the afternoon 
amusements. Miss Fairfax and her sister could 
not make him out; he evidently was not a mar- 
rying man, and though he talked to Ethel a 
good deal, yet what they chanced to overhear, 
was very unlike love-making; schemes for the 
improvement of D , or projects for es- 

tablishing a library for the labouring classes in 
that most despised of hamlets. Still they did 
not relax in their efforts; he was a grand prize^ 
and one worth a little trouble, so they persevered, 
quite in mutual good- will, and with a full know* 
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ledge of the intentions of each other. So long 
as he was caught, never mind hy which ! 

The morning of the ball arrived, and the 
whole party were banished to the library. The 
drawing-rooms were given up to upholsterers, 
and decorators, and the luncheon was to be set 
out in the breakfast parlour. 

The evening before had been exquisitely beau- 
tiful; never had the sun sunk so gorgeously, or 
the moon risen so clear and bright ! Yet to-day 
a drizzling rain was falling, covering the trees 
and shrubs with a heavy weight of water, and 
wrapping the park in gloom. Nothing to entice 
them beyond the comfortable fire-place, and the 
cosy nooks and corners of the old library. 

The chimney-piece was a marvel of old oak 
carving, a luxuriant mass of flowers, fruit, and 
figures in rich profusion. High over it hung 
the picture of Ethel's father* The tall windows 
were hung in folds of violet cloth, and the chairs 
and sofas covered with the same coloured leather; 
it was a most comfortable apartment, the deep 
recesses of the mullioned windows each contained 
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a table, covered with writing materials and booksy 
and with a raie of flowers to remind one of 
summer. In all imaginable ways the fornitore 
was scattered about the room, without regard 
to order, but with a decided success as to 
comfort. 

In one of the recesses were Mr. and Mrs. 
Merivale, writing busily; in another Lord 
Egmont, with his Times; Lady Jane had not 
appeared, nor had Lady Fairfax. The young 
ladies were busy upstairs with their ball dresses 
it was believed ; imd Sir Henry being about the 
Farm, notwithstanding the drizzle, Mr. Fairfax 
was making the most of his time in doing tilie 
agreeable in his little innocent manner to Miss 
Vane, who, wholly unconscious of his flattering 
approval, encouraged him to talk, and never 
smiled once, as Aunty even, and Henrietta, did 
at his absurd speechs. 

Arthur came in just as they were getting a 
little tired of the small man. 

Aunty began to him, by entreating that he 
would read them out sometiiing like that witty 
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book, from which he vouchsafed them extracts, 
ivhen his laughter would permit him^ the daj 
before. 

" Out of r^ard for this young lady," point- 
ing to Henrietta, ^^I think, my dear Mrs* 
Marsdon, I ought to combine the instructive 
with the agreeable and entertaining; so, with 
your leave, I will give you one or two pages from 
a most valuable little book, I found to-day on the 
table sacred to Mrs. Marsdon." 

" To me 1 What can it be ? Tm sure I don't 
read instructive books to myself. Ethel does to 
me." 

*' Welly my dear madam^ here it is. Now, 
my dear Henrietta, be so good as tc attend, and 
I will question you afterwards as to the diligence 
with which you have applied to my instruc- 
tion." 

Aunty looked up at him over her spectacles. 
Ethel laughed, loving a joke; Henrietta taking 
it very coolly. . Little Mr. Fairfax settled him- 
self in his easy chair, and looked very much 
inclined to go to sleep, letting his head fall on 
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hiB tiny chest, and lifting it again slowly, and 
with dimmed eyes, the same placid, contented 

smile. 

Arthur took ap a prominent position on the 
hearth rug, and read in an audible and dignified 

tone: 

^^How TO SoAST Rabbits. — When cased, 
skewer their heads, with their mouths open, on 
their backs; stick their fore legs into their ribs; 
skewer their hind legs double; then stuff them 
with crumbs of bread and dried herbs; then 
baste them well^ and sew them up; mind to 
roast them for an hour, or it may bear more; 
serve them with any sauce you like, so that 
there's enough of it.'* 

«' There," said Arthur, ** if that is not a piece 
of valuable information on which to begin house- 
keeping, Miss Henrietta, what is?* 

Poor Aunty looked up aghast He had got 
hold of her recipe book I Goodness knows what' 
he might come on next. There were many 
there not meant to be read in a large as- 
sembly. Ethel was laughing, and Lord Egmont 
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even from his distant window amused at Arthur's 
theatrical air, and the homely subject. Hen- 
rietta wondered at him; as for Mr. Fairfax, he 
smiled as usual, and approved of the excellent 
mode Arthur was taking in the education of his 
intended wife and housekeeper. He did not in 
the least see anything funny in it. Ethel res- 
cued the book, seeing Aunty's agony of mind, 
but she was greatly entertained by the scene. 
It aroused, slight as it was, such different feelings 
in those around. 

Arthur threw up his eyes in pity for their 
benighted condition, averse to instruction, and 
sat down, pencil and paper in hand, to sketch 
by Henrietta. 

**Well, I've got through the grand debate; 
you can't accuse me, Miss Yane, of indifference 
to politics, considering what I have gone through 
this morning, the obscurity in which the subject 
was hidden as I sat down, and the obscurity in 
which it still exists in my mind," began Lord 
£gmont. 

" We have but one grand orator now, such 
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as the days of Pitt and Fox saw, and he is in 
peaceful retirement." 

^^ Where, for his sake, let us wish him to remain. 
Of all the ill* used beings a premier is the worst. 
A dog or a horse having lived his life in honest 
service is cared for and tended in bis old age; 
but a statesman, be his devotion ever so great, 
(and there may be such a one) be his sacri- 
fice of the comforts and happiness of life ever 
so boundless, let but the breath of unpopu* 
larity, however ill-deserved, fan him for a day,' 
and away flies the remembrance of his hard 
earned post, his active struggles, and incessant 
application. Pshaw ! it sickens me of the poli- 
tical arena ; strong as may be, and are doubtless 
his personal incentives, yet he deserves better at 
their hands, than the cowardly abuse and 
maligning which too often follow his receding 
footsteps." 

Lord Egmont looked excited. Ethel could 
not help remarking how much animation became 
his countenance, which was too hard in its usual 
expression to be pleasing. 
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Mr. Fairfax smiled and blinked at this conver- 
sation. 

"Ah! politics; Sir Henry wishes to bring 

me in for H this next year/' said he 

plaintively. " I can't say I like the idea much, 
for late hours don't agree with me, and noise 
and bustle are distasteful to a man of my habits." 

"What opinions do you hold?" said Lord 
Egmont, willing to draw him out^ for he pitied 
the poor little man. 

" Oh! don't ask me. My father settles that: 
it's his borough, and he won't suffer anyone to 
have their own ideas. No; when he ordered 
me to hold myself in readiness to enter on the 
canvass, I asked him what I was to profess, and 
he gave me a paper containing a lisrof the lead- 
ing questions, with a large Y£S and NO to each. 
Here I think I have got it about me," and he 
drew out a ruled paper from his tiny pocketbook. 
*^ It'll tell you what I shall support and what not." 

He looked so pleased to find himself the object 
of general attention. 

Protection of the Corn Laws. — " Yes."- 
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Extension of Education. — " No/' 

Admission of Jews. — " No." 
« And—" 

" Oh, never mind the rest," said Arthur from 
bis corner; '^ I see you are going up a thorough 
go-a-head improving member of the present 
day." 

" Well, I suppose so ; at least so Sir Henry 
tells me. I really don't care much about it; it's 
no business of mine. A fellow can't cultivate the 
fine arts as I do, and have time for these vulgar 
politics as well." 

^^ But surely you feel inclined to have an 
opinion sometimes, don't you, Mr. Fairfax?" 
said Ethel. 

"Not I, Miss Vane, it's a deuced stupid 
science, let me tell you. I'm too lazy to learn 
it, and my father's too lazy to go to the meet- 
ings, and through the bore of a long session; so 
it's a mutual accommodation, he supplies the 
opinions, and I the time, and I think he has 
the best of it on the whole." 

"In fact then," said Lord Egmont, smiling 
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"Sir Henry dishes you up, and sends you to. 
parliament, his contribution as a country pro'- 
prietor to the National Feast." 

" Just so," smiled the innocent youth, " and 
I hope I may turn out palateable, he ! he !" 

Arthur was busy with his pencil, in five minutes 
he l)aid on Ethel's work- basket a drawing of 
the rabbit, with his head skewered, and his fore- 
legs in his ribs, the countenance of the tortured 
animal had taken the form of Mr. Fairfax's inno* 
cent smiling face, mouth open, and hair parted 
in the middle, and rising at the sides, in the 
fashion of the rabbits ears ! 

Gentle and considerate as Ethel was, this was 
too much for her gravity ; hastily concealing thC' 
paper, she left the room — vainly trying to hide 
her smiles. 

The drizzling rain became worse and worse. 
Mr. Fairfax dropped off to sleep, his paper of 
instructions hanging listlessly from his hand. 
Lord Egmont again took up his position in his 
window, and a dead silence, broken only by the 
scratching of pens, and the rustling of paper 
reigned through the room* 
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At length a voice from the window exclaimed : 

'^ Why there's Ethel, where can she be going 
in this dreadful weather?'' 

It was little Mrs. Merivale who had from 
childhood wondered at her friend's hardj and 
independent habits. 

^^ Is this the way, Mrs. MarsdoU, Miss Yane 
plays at country life?' added her hard-featured 
lord, looking with a certain air of contempt on 
the receding form of Ethel. 

^^ Oh, yes, nothing keeps her at home, wind 
or rain, snow or hail, she is a thorough-bom, 
thorough-bred country damsel." 

^^ And a very good thing too," shouted Sir 
Henry, who just then entered with a very damp 
coat and very dirty boots, " it is quite refresh- 
ing to see a woman sufficiently indifferent to 
public opinion to wear a sole to her shoe a little 
thicker than a wafer. Now there's my grand- 
mother, Mrs. Marsdon, whose picture hangs in 
my hall; that individual used to rise sometimes 
at five in the morning, and ride with my grand- 
father and her boys fifteen miles to cover, and 
make nothing of it; the days she remained at 
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home, were mostly passed in the still room, 
making pies and pastry, or in the housekeeper's 
room, cutting out shirts, and hemming sheets; 
let me see a woman of this age, that would do 
that/' 

All the ladies laughed at this picture of 
womanly occupation. Sir Henry looked at them 
with a fiery eye; he was very sore on this point 
of his grandmother, for he was constantly vaunt- 
ing her and her deeds, and as constantly having 
her snubbed. 

" I am sorry I am so unworthy a descendant 
of that celebrated person," said Mary Fairfax, 
who just then joined the party in the most deli- 
cate af dresses, and the most languid of airs, a 
very different looking being from her buxon, 
short-waisted ancestress, whose countenance 
looked down contempt from the old hall. 

" Ah, unworthy indeed," rejoined Sir Henry, 
"you never had a proper respect for the — the — 
what shall I call them, customs." 

" Antediluvian," suggested Miss Mary. 

Her parent looked astonished at her cool air 
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of defiance, but utching just then a glance of 
his 9on^ who was stall peaoefolly asleep, with his 
{Miper ctf instxmictioQS banging over the ann of 
the cbiur^ his angca* was diT^ted into another 
chaiitul He quietly ronsed the bewildered 
little man, and tbough not pving vent to his 
pH!t»vm in woi>d% be looked at him fiercely, 
and then at the unfortunate paper. Mr. Fair- 
fax slnnb away as if be bad been whipped, and 
appeared no more nntU hincbeon. 

Mi^ Fairfax seated herself near Lord Egmont 
who^ howe>*^^ Uvday was singularly distracted, 
and nnoqiul ti> the light conversation required 
by tWs young lady, 

Th^y aU a^\)cvamod to loncheon, not wait- 
itig ^v^^ Ktbeli as Mrs* Marsdon declared she 
newr did* 

Lim) Kgmont was the first to disoon her re- 
turning (v>ots^tepss this time not alone. The 
lo^aktu^t room commanded m partial glimpse of 
the avenue^ and up this w«re pacing rapidly 
Ethel and a gentleman^. The latto* held an 
Ufubrdla OTtr her bead; the light active step an- 
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graceful form showed the youth of her compa- 
nion, but his face was concealed to the curious 
looks directed by the party at the luncheon 
table. 

In a few moments. Ethel, flushed and rather 
embarrassed, entered the room, and with her the 
unknown. 

Imagine a tall, slight young man, certainly 
not more than three or four and twenty, with a 
delicately fair complexion, large and dark eyes, 
and a grand forehead, from which his hair fell 
back in rich chestnut curls ; his mouth small, and 
well cut, surmounted by a slight moustache. 
His whole countenance radiant with youth, 
health and happiness. 

He came forward with Ethel, and immediately 
made for Aunty. 

" You don't remember me I do believe," said 
he, with a clear and brilliant toned voice, ^^ have 
foreign habits and foreign air so altered your old 
ally William Dillon?" 

"What, William," cried out Aunty, "you 
can't tell me this is you?" 

VOL. I. E 
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And she took off her spectacles, mbbed them 
np^ looked at him again, and then shook him 
cordially by the hand. 

^^ You are so grown, so altered, that it was 
impossible to guess who it was." 

*' Why Ethel, I mean Miss Vane, knew me at 
once, when I rushed out after her as she passed the 
Rectory Gate; she had with her a brown parcel, 
which (commend me for it), I carried all the 
way for her." 

*^ You could hardly do less I think, William; 
one thing I know, you would not have done so 
six or seven years ago." 

" Oh, Mrs. Marsdon, pray don't remind me of 
such benighted days, of the age when boys think 
they are bom but to be obeyed, instead of 
living only to be the slaves of your adorable 
sex." 

*' Any way, you have not lost your sprightli- 
ness, in the dull formalities of German society," 
returned the old lady, looking delightedly at her 
old favorite, " Sit down and tell us all about 
yourself." 
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" Let me," interposed Ethel, " introduce him 
to our friends." 

This she did with her usual graceful ease, 
afterwards throwing off het hat without consult- 
ing the mirror that hung over the mantelpiece. 
(A strange thing thought the Misses Fairfax.) 

It seemed now as if a gleam of sunshine had 
burst into the room, so enlivening and exhilira- 
ting is the effect of a joyous spirit. 

William was so merry and bright, all seemed 
entranced by him; Lord £gmont even was 
roused out of his imperturbable manner, and 
excited in what he was saying. The young 
ladles meanwhile, forgot the coronet, and looked 
at this young friend of Ethel's, and Mrs. Meri- 
vale and Henrietta were comparing him in their 
minds with their own heroes. 

"I really must depart," said William, *' I 
have no business to be intruding, and I know 
the ladies will be going to their rooms for a 
siesta, and by and bye, a cup of tea, and a last 
discussion on their ball dresses. You see I know 
all the programme." 

£ 2 
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" One thing is, you are as pert as ever,** 
smiled Ethel, "I remember years ago, your 
asking old Mrs. Hare to lend you her curls to 
figure in, in the character of some fair belle at a 
Fancy Ball." 

" Oh, but then I was innocent, they so pal- 
pably did not grow out of her head, that I nerer 
imagined for a moment that she would be more 
offended than if I had asked for the loan of her 
bonnet. Now pray. Miss Vane, do not bring 
up old stories, and injure me in the eyes of these 
ladies,'' bowing to them. 

" And pray don't be so formal as to call 
Ethel, Miss Yane ; it is absurd and unnatural ; old 
friends and old playmates as you have been for 
years," said Aunty. 

** Pray do not," said Ethel, blushing, as she 
saw he awaited her confirmation of her aunt's 
words. 

** But you have been calling me Mr. Dillon all 
day, I could not but take the hint." 

"Weil, it was stupid of me," said Ethel 
recovering herself, "and now, William, good 
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bye; mind and come in your best trim to-night 
and don't be fashionably late !" 

" In Germany we go to a ball at eight at 
latest." 

" If you come then,'* returned Ethel laughing, 
"you can resume acquaintance with your old 
friend Ann, who, in capacity of housemaid 
will be the only tenant of the drawing-room at 
that hour." 

It was still raining, but William sallied out, 
and was seen bounding over the road in the di- 
rection of the Rectory. 

When he was gone, they fell to discussing him. 
Men and women alike owned his attractions ; it 
was certainly a most winning face, a winning 
manner, a superb beauty, and a way which 
though easy and quite at home, never bordered 
on the ungentlemanly. 

" A very rare countenance, truly," said Lord 
Egmont; '^ as handsome a fellow as I ever saw; 
his head reminds me of the Apollo. What is 
he? and what is he to be?" 

"His parents are both dead/' said Ethel, 
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^^aad Dr. Malvern k his guardian; lie always 
lived with him until six or seven years ago when 
he went to Germany tostady languages, as he is 
intended for the diplomatic line. That's all I 
know about him," added she with a smile. 

** All she knows about him now/' whispered 
Sir Henry to Lord Egmont, with an emphasis 
on the last word. 

All he got in return was a look of cold sur- 
prise. 

Little Mr. Fairfax had a vague and uncom- 
fortable idea that this handsome attach^ might 
interfere with his schemes, but he consoled 
himself with the thought, that he had made 
great way that morning, when Miss Yane evi- 
dentiy listened to him with interest and pleasure. 

The sisters thought of him as a delightful 
partner for the ball; but evidently not worth 
farthar consideration after Ethel's account of 
him and his prospects. 

The rooms were ready lighted — hung in rich 
folds of white and rose colour — the hothouses 
emptied to decorate the passages, and fill the targe 
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fire places. Ann, the housemaid, was just retiring 
uncheered by the salutations of her old torment 
Master Dillon. The last touch was put to the 
arrangements, the orchestra wreathed with 
flowers, gave forth now and then, the squeak of 
a violin tuning. At this moment the mistress 
of the revels entered. The solitary man in the 
orchestra, awaiting his brethren, looked up, and 
was at once absorbed by the vision of beauty and 
grace. He followed her with admiring gaze as 
she walked round the room, inspected the arrange- 
ments, and finally disappearead in the conserva** 
tory, which lighted up with alabaster lamps shed 
a subdued glow on the rare flowers and plants. 

In a few moments Cresswell entered announc* 
ing Dr. and Miss Malvern, and Mr. Dillon. 
He said he was sure his mistress was there a 
moment ago. 

The solitary musician pointed to the conser- 
vatory, and the party moved towards it. Just 
at this moment Ethel came forth. Nothing 
more graceful, more exquisite, or more in keep- 
ing with her position than was her dress; folds 
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of pale blae, looped up with sprays of diamonds 
on the shoulders, fell around her like a cloud; a 
small bandeau of brilliants sparkled in her hair, 
and two pendants to match fixed the large plaits 
at the back of her head. As she emerged from 
her bower she could see William Dillon start 
and look at her enquiringly, then turn hastily 
aside, whilst Dr. Malvern and pretty Fanny 
made their salutations. Somehow Ethel was 
not self-possessed as usual, not herself just then, 
but she recovered herself as guest after guest ar- 
rived and soon she was in all the bustle of re- 
ceiving, introducing, and the many duties of a 
hostess. Lord Egmont slowly sauntered about, 
lazily watching the couples as they whirled past 
him, or he gravely conversed with older men 
than himself, men whom one sees sprinkling a 
ball room, looking more or less bored, acting as 
chaperons to dancing daughters, and sometimes 
to dancing wives. 

The evening was passing rapidly; every one 
seemed pleased, and praises loud and many were 
echoed round the room, at the perfection of the 
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arrangements and the dignified beauty of the 
youthful mistress. 

Ethel for an instant went to the conservatory 
to rest from the heat and fatigue of the ball 
room. William came up to her as she sat there. 
His step was almost reluctant, and when within 
a few yards, he paused, seemingly hesitating, but 
eventually joined her. 

"What, have you no partner," said Ethel 
hurriedly, " come, let me get you one." 

"No, no; why should you; I have danced too 
many polkas, and too many valses to care for 
them, I should much like a quiet chat with you, 
Ethel; I can hardly believe now that I am right 
in calling you so, emerged, as you are from the 
laughing girl of sixteen, to a stately queen of 
wonderful presence." 

" Pray, no. compliments ! I am beginning to 
recognise all your old ways by degrees, and this 
flattering is u foreign plant, which I beg you 
will not introduce into this ungenial clime ; it, 
too, destroys the illusion, for seeing you takes 
£ 5 
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mf back years, and tken yoa certainly were not 
giren to be oyer polite." 

^ Tet you do seem so changed, Ethel ; I wish 
yoa ware not; I would rather see you as I left 
yoiL** 

^ So would many wish, doubtless, as long as 
they remained likewise stationary; no one would 
object to standing still a few years , but we must 
not moralise here/' 

She saw hkn look at her and sigh* 

^* I am sure you ought to be dancing," added 
she, attempting to rise, for she felt embarrassed, 
she hardly knew why* 

^No; you neycar raise, I know; so^ if you 
can really believe it possible, I would ask you to 
remain here and have what I sq much wish for, 
a quiet talk of old days." 

And he took a chair by her, and soon they 
were in dose conversation. The thousand bye* 
gones, which made their innooeut happiness^ 
their childish quarrels, their little adventures 
by the shores, or in the woods; and then they 
got to the present and the future^ its hopes, its 
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fears, and its many imaginings, his prospects in 
bis profession. 

The county world, as it passed in couples, 
heated after a brilliant galoppe, took notice of 
the pair, seated in the cool shade of the con- 
servatory^ wondered who that handsome man 
wsA with Miss Vane, and the young ladies said^ 
^'if she could not please herself, who could?" 

Ethel certainly forgot all but her old play* 
fdlow, and the happy days they were reviewing; 
as she lent forward, a delicate colour on her 
pure cheek, and a brilliant and animated look 
in her clear eyes. Lord Egmont sauntered up, 
as indolently as usual, and informed her that 
supper had been announced. 

She started up guiltily, feared she had neg- 
lected her guests, took his lordship's arm, and 
not looking again at William, passed through the 
crowd. For him, he remained looking after her, 
as she went down the room with the stately 
liOrd Egmont; he mused a moment, and sighed; 
the next he was leading Miss Fairfax, delighted 
by his attendance, to the supper room. 
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Dr. Malvern was taking Lady Jane in, who 
at this late stage of the business, was beginning 
to look very tired and jaded. 

" Every thing has gone off so well, Dr. Mal- 
vern, has it not? Dear Ethel has so great a 
taste, and decided genius for such affairs." 

"Yes," said the good Doctor, "Ethel is to 
my mind nearly perfect in everything; the grace 
and perfection she gives to everything she does, 
does not emanate from a love of display, or 
ostentation, but from a simple, unselfish feeling, 
that what she does for others shall be the best of 
its kind, and also from a dear love of the beau- 
tiful, which rejoices in seeing everything in 
harmony, be it what it may ; and she carries 
this out of her home. Lady Jane; in her village, 
on her estate, and the greater comfort and 
happiness it brings with it to others, the greater 
her delight. 

" Ah I very nice, truly," said Lady Jane, for 
whom the Dr. had got rather too enthusiastic; 
" we shall have her marrying soon, I suppose." 

*' If she does, it will be for pure love; if she 
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does not do this, she will content herself with a 
spinsterhood, which in her position is robbed of 
half its horrors; she can want no establishment 
you see; indeed, I don't know why you should 
think she must marry." 

*' Not marry! my good Doctor; why, that is 
her destiny, or ought to be," rejoined Lady. 
Jane, with unusual energy. " She is yet unde- 
veloped in her character* Marry her to a clever 
man, in a high position, and she would dignify 
his home, and shine ten-fold in society." 

" Well, to my mind she could not improve on 
what she is; you should see her, my dear, 
madam, as I do, constantly in the active and 
unselfish life she leads, the good she does by ex- 
ample and by act, the holiness which, I may 
say^ she sheds around her as she moves, her at- 
tention to her Aunt, who is somewhat tedious, I 
must say," with a twinkle of his light blue eye; 
'' don't tell me that that girl could be improved 
by any change of position, be the husband who 
he may ; if her happiness was to be gained by 
marriage, then not a word from her old friend, 
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Mve that which wwld hind her to the haahuiul 
of her ohoioe." 

Ethel at this moneot waa taUdng to Lord 
EgoMinty who had lost his indiflEorenfc air, and 
seemed as animated as his compajoion* She 
looked at the head of this grand boards so 
youthful jet so dignified, courteous, sdf pes* 
sessed, yet retiring. Many that night gazed in 
envy on the Earl who sat by her, and appeared 
wholly to engross her attention. Arthur ad* 
mired her at a distance; his pretty fiancee was 
much better suited to him in everyway; she 
had no lofty ideas^ her mind ran in the prescribed 
grooves oi conventionalism, and never committed 
the unwomanly error of forming opinions for 
itself. She would adopt her husband's, as in 
duty bound, and would be glad to be spared the 
trouble of thinking for self. This is a mind 
most pleasing and captivating to men, as it 
generally accompanies feminine habits and do^ 
mestic tastes^ 

The last guest was now departing ; the doak 
room emptied^ and the candles burning low. 
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Ethel md tba Mkiaes Fiarfax stood aussistixig 
Fanny Malvern to wrafK u^; William lingtorod 
thfiro too; bis maimer wa9 disturbed and im- 
petuoM, his eye foUowiog Etbel's every mov^ 
mmit. Vim Fairfax bad given bim up as an 
admirer; and as for Lord Egmout, be bad coolly 
ntired to bis own room alter supper, and waa 
ieen.no more. 

** Now, pray take care of Fanny," said Ethd, 
tumij^ to Dr^ Malvern and William, "We 
oall for you, Fanny, at two to-morrow, for our 
mralk. Gsood nigbt now, or rather good morning; 
are you not ashamed, of being up this hour, dear 
Doctor?" 

. " What a return fc^ my staying to see you 
safe over your troubles!" he hurriedly wrapped 
himself up in bis many n^kercbiefs, and put- 
ting on his shovel hat^ stalked into the ball, 
Wifliam lingered behind, and pressed Ethel's 
hand vehemently ; forgetting Fanny, he followed 
the Doctor; she smiled, for she was not accucr- 
tomed to much attention, and was too happy in 
her love for her young parson to care for the 
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notice of others. The lights one by one were 
extinguished; the servants yawning, and going 
about their last duties, Cresswell superintending 
with a very sleepy air. The Misses Fairfax 
slowly ascended the staircase; they were not 
quite satisfied with the evening; they had not 
secured the decided attentions of any one, and 
they were nettled to see how completely Ethel 
outshone them in every way. Not that she 
absorbed the attention of any exactly, for she 
was not a girl with whom people, ball-room men, 
could feel at their ease. She was adored more 
at a distance, as by Arthur Clare. He and 
Henrietta had thoroughly enjoyed themselves, 
like gay butterflies that feast on summer sweets, 
heedless of what the future might bring. 

For Ethel, after one word of instruction to 
Cresswell, she flew to her room, her face bright 
and happy, not a sign of fatigue: her patient 
maid stood awaiting her by the fire, and won- 
dered at her brilliant looks after all her fatigues; 
she hastily dismissed her, and throwing off her 
ball-dress, she wrapped herself in her dressing 
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gown, and unbolted the shutters of her window, 
opened it, and inhaled the fresh, pure air ; her 
heart was so light and happy, she could hardly 
understand it. Her ball had certainly been 
successful, but as this was no rare occurrence, 
it could not be the reason why she felt thus 
elated. 

The moon was yet shining, and pouring a 
bright, clear light on the road and parts of the 
park, the clumps of trees casting dark shadows 
here and there, and in the distance the calm, cold 
sea. The air was so still that the wheels of the 
Kectory carriage were heard as they receded. 
She listened until the sound quite died away, 
and then she reviewed her evening. How 
strange that each moment she reverted to the 
.conservatory, her pleasant talk with her old 
friend and playfellow; she thought to herself 
how winning were his manners, how gifted his 
mind, how deep and earnest his thoughts and 
wishes for the future. His conversation inter- 
ested her in a thousand ways, by all he had 
seen, read, or heard, and which he detailed with 
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such interest and eloquenee. She closed the 
window with a sigh of happiness, shut out the 
pale moon and the dear air; bat in her heart 
shone a more perfect light, and bathed her being 
in new and brighter beams. 

Ah ! Ethel, the first dawnings of that passion 
to which most bow are now rising on you I 
that strange passion which colours all around to 
its own hue, as the rose-tinted glass transforms 
and brightens the wintry landscape, which makes 
a cottage a palace, converts a mere mortal into 
an angel, kindles the cold heart into a fire, and 
changes the rough and rugged into the gentle 
and tender. 

With all the world's gifts so liberally showered 
on Ethel, this one would seem to be destined to 
complete, and hallow all ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The day after a ball is generally a listless and 
dull affair ; the contrast to the excitement is in 
itself dispiriting, and combined with the physical 
fatigue that results, makes many a gloomy ccoin- 
tenance, and many a wearied and discontented 
spirit. This was not the case, however, with 
Ethel, who rose from her bed gay, bright, and 
hopeful. The day was cloudless, and to her it 
seemed that the wintry beams of the sun had a 
feeling as of Springy as they poured into her 
room, and made long lines across the carpet. 
She descended to the breakfast-room; no one 
there as yet. She waited patiently, looking over 
her letters, and glancing at the papers, which 
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cct M^T S2iid sidiilT foMed, kj on a side 

Lcuni E^^^ct vtts tifae first to i^pear, and he 
kaoked i& suprae at Edid, fresh and bright, and 
leadj iii> t&ke her seat at the head of the break- 
last-table, vidi as litde saga of &tigae as if she 
had been anjwhere b«t at a ball until five in the 
soming* 

^ Toa astonish me, Miss Yane; I hardly ex- 
pected to see yoa dovn ao earij. I was making 
up mj mind to at least an hour's scditaiy reading 
of the news.* 

" I trust I do not disappoint yon^** said Ethel. 
^ I make little diffieraicei up late or not, in the 
hour at which I descend. But," looking at her 
watch, *^as I have some one to make breakfast 
for, I shall wait no longer, bat will ring for the 
nm.'' 

This was done, and she took her seat, inviting 
LordEgmonttodosoalso. Still no one appeared, 
and they were left to their tbce-ii-t^te. Lord 
Egmont had become a great favourite with her, 
and she found many things to admire and to 
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like in him ; be was also a man of refined mind, 
and but for a certain indolence, and a leaning to 
contempt^ for " men and manners," would have 
been a most superior and invaluable member of 
society. As it was, he took life too easily, and 
as yet did not weigh its responsibilities, or esti- 
mate the importance of those, particularly his 
own. He wandered here, there, and everywhere; 
since his mother died he had not known the most 
blessed happiness of home, a home such as 
Englishmen love and cherish, and which fosters 
their good qualities, checks, and sometimes eradi- 
cates their bad. 

No wonder then^. that with a mind and dis- 
position formed to flourish on a genial hearth. 
Lord Egmont should look with love and envy 
on the home brightened by the deep piety, the 
feminine graces, and the companionable mind of 
Ethel. As she sat before him, engaged in the 
wife-like, domestic office of making breakfast, 
her fresh, pure countenance, alike expressive of 
goodness and intelligence, beaming on him, and 
her words few but sensible, falling on his ear 
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lilce music, no wonder his mind reverted as it 
had done for some days to the possible felicity 
that might be his I He, the careless wanderer, 
the spoiled child of fbrtane, discontented, find- 
ing nothing to interest, might here find a haven 
of refuge, a sure and happy foundation on which 
to build up a glorious iuture of actinty and 
employment for the general good. Her example 
in her home had done him a world of good, had 
opened to him many a glimpse of the happiness 
that emanated from her; happiness which he too 
might secure for his dependents, but for his in- 
dolence and indifference. As he was pondering 
thus, the door opened, and in poured several of 
the weary revellers, with shades of fatigue on 
their pale and langu^ countenances. Arthur 
and Henrietta alone reflected the cheerfalness 
and good humour of Etiiel. 

They went over the last nighf s scenes, how- 
ever, in as detailed a manner as one generally 
hears, and takes part in, at a breakfast table, 
the day after. The cups and saucers remaining 
long on tiie tray, and Gresswell once or twice 
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making Yojages of discovery into the room, lie 
thought by this time his urn and tea pot ought 
to be reposing in their baise-lined cupboards. 

The dravnng-rooms seemed by magic to have 
been restored to order, and there tiie guests sat, 
i¥hilst Ethel paid visits to Mrs. Marsdon, Lady 
Jane, and those of her party, who had not yet 
appeared. 

The Misses Fairfax talked their best to Lord 
Egmont^ who replied provokingly languidly. 
His thoughts were dwelling still on the home 
scene of the morning, before these noisy girls 
and frivolous men broke in on its delicious 
peace. 

^^ It certainly did seem to me something re* 
markable the way in whidi Ethel singled out 
that young Mr. Dillon last evening," said Mary 
Fairfax. (Lord Egmont started). ^^ Indeed, 
it was quite unnecessary^ considering he really 
is nobody." 

^^ I hardly observed she did so," returned Lord 
Egmont, coldly; "it would, however, be per- 
liootly natural if she had, nor could she do 
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otherwise than welcome the retam of her old 
friend, and that cordially. No, Miss Vane does 
everything as it ought to be done, and no one 
can complain of her demeanour towards her 
guests; indeed, I have never seen a more 
perfectly graceful hostess." 

He hoped this would turn the conversation 
from William Dillon, but no. Miss Fairfax's 
shrill voice again arose: 

^ Well, all I know is, that Mrs. Sigmourtsaid 
it would be a thousand pities if Miss Yane threw 
herself away on a nobody !" 

^^But he (if you mean Mr. Dillon) is not a 
nobody; unless I greatly mistake that young 
man, he is likely to rise in the world ; and his 
gifts of mind and person would rescue him from 
any amount of obscurity." 

And with this panegyric on William, he hoped 
to ward off any suspicions touching himself. 
Yain hope ! On these matters women's eyes are 
only too quick. At a glance Miss Fairfax saw 
his embarrassment, and his hurried retreat for 
the window, seated in which, and with the 
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Times concealing his features, he conld remain 
unmolested. 

Time wore on, and Arthur came in, looking 
rosy and happy. He had had such a pleasant 
run by the sea-side; the tide was low, there 
yrere such glorious sands, and he had met young 
Dillon, taming a wild horse of the Hector's. 

" What a fine fellow he is ! If you could 
have seen him on his fiery steed, looking so 
handsome, yet so determined, I think even you, 
Henrietta, would have been fascinated." 

^^Not I indeed; something far less grand 
and romantic suits me," returned she, with a 
saucy smile. 

At this moment Ethel entered, with a basket 
of hot-house flowers, which she was proceeding 
to arrange in a vase on the table near Lord 
Egmont's window. 

" Now, Miss Vane, for your opinion," cried 
out Arthur. " Henrietta declares Mr. Dillon is 
too haughty and grand for her altogether." 

" Not haugnty, Arthur." 

"Well, grand and romantic. Dillon won't 

YOL. I. P 
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thank 70a for dabbing him tliat laflt, I eanr tell 
you. Now, Miss Vane, what do you say?^ 

Ethel blushed vividly, and the basket Was 
overturned. Lord Egmont watched her ftom 
his retreat. 

" I have known William Dillon from a boy. 
To me, he seems anything but grand: child- 
hood's acquaintance and intimacy place things 
in their true light, in the same way perhaps in 
which a man is not a hero to his^ valet de 
chambre," and she tried to laugh it off. 

" Tou won't say anything against him though," 
returned Arthur, with a wicked smile. 

" Pardon me," interruptedHenrietta, " I did 
not mean to say anything against him ; indeed, 
since you will have it, my remark was rather 
extolling him at yours and my own expense. I 
meant he was far too grand to suit my meaner 
tastes, and therefore Tm afraid this necessarily 
implicated you, Arthur.'* 

Her intended was not quite pleased at this, 
and rather surprised at his gentle Henrietta 
taking on herself the aggressive in this manner j 
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H was perhaps a little return for bis repeated 
elithusiadms on the score of Ethel Yane. 

Littie Mr, Fairfax was looking very dull-eyed 
and heavy, but he had an uneomfortable idea 
that WilKaift Dillon was a dangercms rival, or 
might be« 

** Dear me now, do you call that a handsome 
man? Why he's six foot two to begin. No 
well-made man rises about five foot eight." 

*^ Indeed!" laughed Arthur, as he glanced 
down at the wee man, lounging on the sofa^ 
and affectionately admiring his legs and tiny 
boots. 

^ Then did you ever see such eyes? why they 
cover a third of his face ; and look so dull at one 
moment, and so savage at another." 

(Mr. Fairfax had little eyes with pink lids, 
and he was £or ever Uinking in a strong light, 
as one sees an owl in the broad daylight.) 

The stentorian voice of Sir Henry resounding 
through the haU, caused his poor son to shrink 
as usual into the nothingness from which he was 
constantly striving to rise, as the flower on the 
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cliff uprears itself for a moment only to be beaten 
down bj the tempestuous blast, and at last con- 
tents itself with a stinted and bumble growth. 
By degrees Sir Henry was subduing the sonl of 
his child to this condition, until in time he will 
be merely the miserable representative of his 
parent's tyrannical and arbitrary ideas, hardly 
knowing if he possesses an understanding at all, 
by which, to guide his steps and shape hb con- 
duct. 

^^ Pray let us dismiss Mr. Dillon, I think we 
have sufficiently canvassed him," said Ethel, 
'^ and let us proceed to luncheon. Come, Lord 
Egmont, give up your beloved Times, and 
come." 

Poor Lord Egmont, he knew little and cared 
little what paper he held in his hand, a screen 
for his tell-tale countenance, as he listened to the 
conversation. 

The luncheon over, the younger portion of the 
party separated to dress for their walk, whilst 
Lady Jane, Lady Fairfax, and Aunty quietly 
seated themselves by the fire there to doze away 
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the hours until dinner. They varied their pe* 
riodical slumbers with little chats about trifles 
and home matters, and once let loose on the 
latter, Ladj Fairfax talked her companions into 
so deep a repose, that the daylight was gone, 
and CreSswell entering with lights before they 
aroused themselves. 

Whilst the young ladies were putting on their 
walking skirts and felt hats, the gentlemen lin- 
gered on the stone steps, smoking, all but Lord 
Egmont, who thoughtfully paced up and down 
the gravel drive. 

He was not a man with whom young men feel 
at their ease, at least, not such young men as 
those assembled on this occasion; so no one 
joined him, and when the ladies appeared, he 
quietly took his place by Ethel's side, and they 
led the party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merivale came along very 
saunteringly, and at a turn in the wood were 
altogether lost to view, and Ethel, with one 
attempt to wait for them, proceeded on her 
way. The two Misses Fairfax kept up a lively 
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talk with Arthur, who enjoyed their " joUinesa*^ 
as he called it, and delighted in {Htting them 
against their father with whom they kept up a 
regular opposition. Sir Henry had marched off 
his little son and heir, cigar in mouth, to call 
on some old county gentleman, who, though 
eccentric and useless, as far as society was con- 
cerned, was likdy to be very useful in the coming 
election. 

So the pedestrians walked on a&d on, through 
the leafless woods, borne down with the weight 
of icicles, over the sparkling and crisp ground^ 
and at last, past the shining evergreens that 
shaded the Bectory from the guze of passers by 
on the high road. There at the trim white 
gate stood William and Fanny, waiting for Ethel 
and her party. Fanny was unusually beaming 
and bright, her pure simple face expressing 
much peaceful happiness. She soon cameround 
to Ethel, and they proceeded togethery Lord 
Egmont and William being seized and appro-* 
priated by the twQ Misses FMrfax* 

^^ Oh, Ethel; such good news to-day. Edmund 
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St, John has been offered a IWing, a small one it 
is true, in Lincolnshire, but sufficient for U8,und 
papa seems pleased and satisfied, and Edmund 
13 to be here immediately." 

"Jtfy dear Fanny, is it really so? I am so 
glad, m thankful f(^ you. So your troubles are 
fast dispei^sing, and tiie light of a happy future 
shining out from the clouds !" 

^* Yes, indeed it has been a long and weary 
time; but I am ungrateful to say so, for have I 
not had my dear father with me, and you, Ethel,^ 
to comfort me, to sympathise with me in all my 
countless troubles ^nd vexations." 

And so they talked on, Ethel forgetful of any- 
thing at that moment but her friend's happiness. 
Tl^y reached the sea shore; the tide was just 
coming in, the tiny, creamy looking breakers, in 
long lines, gliding nearer and nearer, and seem- 
ing to bear with them the peculiar freshness and 
elasticity that sweeps on shore with the approach- 
ing waters. 

The small pools in the rocky bays were by 
degrees becoming refilled, and the weeds of rich 
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colours, were now floating and expanding their 
branches as the waves returned. The cliffis, 
here wild and craggy, and there covered with 
shrubs and hanging plants, rose perpendicularly 
in the rear, and bold masses of rock, lay scat- 
tered on the yellow sands. The sun by this time 
was sinking, and threw a long, fiery line on the 
blue waters. The sound of the waves as they broke 
with summer stillness on the beach, and retired, 
with a shower of rolling stones, soothed and 
calmed the spirit; it was such a scene of peace, 
rest,' and beauty, that Ethel and Fanny paused, 
and soon sank into silence. For Fanny, we can 
guess where her thoughts were; for Ethel, her 
soul was drinking in all the loveliness of the 
picture before her. The glittering waters, the 
gorgeous sky, the lulling sound of the rushing 
waves; her mind so refined and so susceptible of 
the beautiful, was ever alive to scenes like these, 
and in them she luxuriated, and forgot for the 
time, all but the glorious works of that good 
God who is the author of all, and. who endows 
his creatures with the power of enjoyment of 
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tliem, when for the moment thej can rise from 
and shake off, the clods of earth which so shackle 
and weigh down the human heart ! 

William Dillon was by Ethel's side; he looked 
eagerly at her; she started for a moment, but 
proceeded along the sands with him by her. 

" How exquisitely calm and lovely this is !'' 
exclaimed he; '* it seems such a relief after the 
heat, the glare, and bustle of the ball room ! 
And you, Ethel, look so much more home-like 
and natural here. You overpowered me last 
night with your diamonds and your grandeur. 
I like you better as I remember you, wandering 
about on these shores, searching in these dear 
old nooks for the wonders of the deep; and yet 
not better," and he looked at her with a glance 
that made Ethel turn blushing away. 

" It is a very pleasant remembrance certainly," 
returned she, feeling she must say something. 
^^ I feel much more like myself here^ at least, 
I enjoy myself more away from the busy 
life; at times I hardly think I am fitted for my 

F 5 
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position ; bnt it was not I who placed me there,^ 
and she bowed her head with reyerence. 

^' I wish to Heayen^ Ethel^ 70a were « littie 
less inaecessible," returned William^ impetuoiifily, 
ieeiog Fanny had wandered away a little dis* 
tance, ^^ though I don't know why I should say 
so/' added he moodily; ^4t can be nothing to 
me. 

And he began to take op atones and oast them 
for aw«y into the sea, with an air of determined 
unconcern. 

Ethel said not one word; her heart trembled! I 

Why i^onld he fear her riches? Why should 
they prove an obstacle? What were they in her 
eyes compared with his love! The aiifictioAS 
given by the girl, were becoming jnst confirmed 
by the loving, true-hearted woman. Time would 
show him she considered his poverty and her 
wealth as only an additional rea$Km for their 
uniting their fates; to that wondroas power, 
therefore, she left her future, confident in his 
love, and in her own to disperse doubts and 

tears. . 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
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The Bun wa9 gone; libd pale moofi beginning 
to glilteTi and to tip each liny wave with a 
vUvfry drop. Ethel and Q^irjr still paced on, 
plui^ing into tbe memories of the past, discns- 
sing the present, their minds both highly 
cultivated, and re&ned, and toned alike by early 
education, awoke mwy answering chords. Their 
yiewis of life^ both so lofty and pure; in his 
prcyeots, ao^d b^er plana, they found a ready 
listener in each other. There they W0uld have 
lingered still, the moon rising higher and higher, 
the soft tide now hiding the rocks. 

Lord Egmont, with his two companions, came 
up; he looked pale and wearied, perbaps, Ethel 
thought, by the .ney,er*ceasing prattle of the 
young ladies; she half reproached herself for 
leaviog him to their tender c^e; the well 
of happiness at her heart made her tender and 
pPDimiserating towards the whde world; and 
she turned to Lord Egmont, with a sweet smile, 
and proposed going homewards, and carefully 
keepipg him by her side, and talking to him in 
^er q^iet manner. 
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Oh! if she could have known then the feelings 
of that stern, cold man, as he paced beside her, 
how would she have started and shrunk from 
the least approach to encouragement of his at- 
tentions* 

They separated at the Bectory gate from 
William and Fanny ; both were to dine at the 
Grange, bringing the good Bector with them, 
and with a parting injunction not to forget the 
Grerman songs, she left them^ William looking long 
oyer the green gate, as the group disappeared 
from the pale light of the moon into the gloom 
of the park woods. 

At dinner Ethel was supported by Sir Henry 
and Lord Egmont, so there was not a chance for 
William to speak to her. One of the Misses Fair- 
fax fell to his lot, and to her unceasing talk he 
gave a very languid attention. 

The conversation turned on travelling. The 
Merivales were soon going abroad, and Mr. 
Merivale, the stony-faced, asked William across 
the table for some information. Ethel listened 
whilst he entered on the subject; he warmed 
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with it, and his eye took the ^^ eager, savage !'* 
look so obnoxious to Mr. Fairfax. Sir Henry 
was telling her something of his ancestors, when 
he saw her gaze riveted on Dillon, as he lent 
forward addressing Mr. Merivale. The old man 
looked angry for a moment, then looked mean** 
ingly, and winked knowingly at Lord Egmont, 
who only turned his head away, as if he had not 
seen him and his gesticulations. 

Soon Mr. Merivale was heard saying : 
" By the way, do you know some relatives of 
mine living at Heidelberg, by name Bernard?" 
. William started as if a scorpion had stung him, 
his colour rose, and he stammered out that he 
knew something of them, but had not met them 
for three years. 

i Mr. Merivale saw the subject was a disagree- 
able one, and he was sufficiently good-natured as 
to wish to change it, thinking very likely that 
some trifling difference might have occurred. 

Ethel's attention had been forcibly claimed 
by Sir Henry, so she had not seen young Dil- 
lon's confusion. 
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Tlie piano was open irken the gentlemen te* 
paired to the dminng-room, and Ethel was jost 
sittiog down to it to sing a favoarite song of 
her Annt's Lord Egmoot took a seat on a 
low ottoman near, and listened as the sweet 
Yoiee fell and rose in the melody* It was a 
simple English ballad, ao simple as to he 
scorned by the Misses Fairfax, who delighted in 
roulades, as they did in their flowers, and super-* 
abundance of ornaments; but Ethel's pure voice, 
soft intonation, and gentle, unaffected manner 
won on her audienoe, whilst their <^ra airs, 
like the idle wind, swept past unheeded, save that 
they awdLe a feeling of gladness that they were 
gone and oven 

William had lingered near the door, and now 
moved to Mrs. Marsdon's side, and entered into 
a low conversation with her« He was a great 
pet with the old lady, and she was soon years and 
years back. A oertaia intuition made her fancy 
love, and Jove's themes would be congenial at 
that moment to William, so she entered into a 
long detail of her attachment to her late brd^ 
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^ow' it bad lan^ished (her engagement she 
mmUt) for wacnt -of fiinds, and how Ethel's 
father had come forward, when she was getting 
p^mk, Bibd bcir inteoded mur and discontented. 
SH^ begjan to im her compamon's attention 
warer, and his ey^s fixed oh the group hear the 
piano. 

Ethel was again ttnging; his whole thpngfajbi 
seevad bent on the mnsidian. 

^^!N'o wonder he likes her nni her music/' 
said AxiXkty to herself; ^^ he can't see and hear 
such a one every day." 

8be1)egged him to go nearer tiie ins1a*ument, 
and he ^started up at once* 

Crood Mud Annrty followed him with her fond 
eyes. Kiet one of his least virtues in lier eyes 
was his evident admiration, if not love for her 
Ethel. Happy in her married life, she wished 
for nothing more than that the heiress might 
wed well and equally blissfully. Well as she 
managed her household, her estate, yet a pro^ 
tector, a head would not be amiss ! She did not 
care for riches, nor was she ambitious for her 
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Tiiece ; what better tben, than that she should 
marrj her old playfellow, one whom they knew, 
and were fond of? 

So clever, too, and so handsome ! what could 
be wished for more? And so the old lady mused 
and knitted, and nodded to the time of the music, 
unknowing and heedless of the feelings that were 
agitating the breasts of more than one of that 
small circle. She heard Ethel ask William to 
sing, and soon his beautiful Toice rose, as all sat 
silently, with deep attention. It was a sweet, 
low air, the words by that poet^ on whom let his 
strain be ever so fanciful, there gleams forth a 
deep and exalted sentiment, like a clear running 
brook, through the waves of which glisten the 
bright pebbles in its bed. He came to the 
words : 

'* Thj dress was like the lilies, 
Thy heart as pure as thej, 
One of God*s nolj messengers 
Walked with me that day." 

he glanced at Ethel, who sat, her head depressed 
and tears in her eyes. 
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Lord Egmont sat opposite : cold and stern as 
was this man's heart, it was at all times touched 
"by music. Something in William's tones seemed 
to rivet his attention, he gazed fixedlj at the 
musician, and at the close of the song he sighed, 
and his thoughts flew back to earlier days, when 
the world's cold grasp had not so closed around 
him, and he had some of the ardour and fervid 
spirit of this young man. 

The Misses Fairfax were rapturous in their 
applause. Arthur was touched, and Mr. Fair- 
fax sat blinking at William from over a book, 
behind which he had been going to sleep a 
minute before. For Ethel, she uttered not a 
word, ringing in her ears was the sound of: 

^ This memory brightens all the past, 
As when the sim concealed, 
Behind a cloud that near us han^ 
Outshines on a distant field.*' 

William drew near to her as he rose from the 
piano; she remained still looking down. Why 
were his words so mournfully given ? it seemed 
as if a cloud had for the moment obscured the 
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light of day* She roused herself and tbuiied 
him, but very qmietly; it vas mournful, she 
said. 

" Ah ! but it too well embodies my feelings 
and occmrred to me the moment you asked me 
to sing,'' 

« Is then/* said Ethel falteringly, " is then the 
present so sad, l^at you find sunshine only in 
the past?" 

"With me, alas, it is!" rejoined he wifli a 
sigh. 

But he hastily shook off his gloom, and was 
more brilliant and gay than ever. 

When his eyes dwelt on Ethel, a softer 4ight 
beamed in them, she felt and knew it, and widi 
the consciousness came a strange and happy 
feeling. The wine and biscuits made their ap- 
pearance, and the guests drew around it to have 
a last chat on their pleasant visit, for to-morrow 
all were to disperse. Lady Jane was very 
sleepy, but still wide awake enough to induce 
Ethel to confirm her promise of taking a house 
in Grosvenor Square for the season, of which 
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she had spoken to her, %Bd had dilated upon its 
many advantages in most eloquent terais. Her 
^pes and an^cieties now at rest for her own 
child, 3he eagerly desired another heauty, who 
would afford her the joys and excitements of 
such pleasing x^baperoufcage. 

Dr. Malvera and Fanny were to be with Ethel 
some time^ and William was to be stationary in 
London for somie months. 

As to Lord Egmont, he said very little^ Every 
one knew his plafis and movements were as un- 
known to himself at that moment as to them, 
bat still all hoped they should see Mm. Ethel, 
because she liked him; Lady Jane, because she 
looked on him as a most desirable acquaintance; 
the Misses Fairfax, because they hoped he might 
^ke them; s^d «ven Sir Henry, as, with politics 
in view, he thought be might convert into a 
thorough-going, staunch Conservative, this in- 
different, cold-blooded mail. 

Now the guests have separated, each in their 
own room ; and each at once delivering them- 
selves np to the feelings which were hidden below 
flteirs* 
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For Ethel, she lingered happily and joyously 
oyer her toilet, living in the blissfhl conscious- 
ness that to-morrow, and again and again for 
weeks, she should meet him who reigned in her 
heart: should know him each day more and 
more; bask in the sunlight of his joyous pre- 
sence; she appeared to have attained the pin- 
nacle of human happiness. Her heart swelled 
with gratitude, and tears of real felicity shone in 
her clear eyes. 

For Lord Egmont, he paced up and down his 
room for hours, disappointment and uncertainty 
struggling in his breast. No one, to see« him 
then, would have thought him cold and careless. 
Marks of strong deep feeling agitated his fine 
countenance, and lined his broad forehead. 

Little Mr. Fairfax had crept to his mother's 
fire, and was pouring into her willing and sym- 
pathising ear his woes and his disappointments; 
how it was impossible to get on with the heiress 
with that long-legged Dillon always hovering 
about. Sir Henry's heavy step was heard at 
last coming along the passage, and his poor little 
son started like a hare from its lair, and slunk 
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away by the door opposite to that by which his 
father would enter. 

Lady Fairfax made believe to be very busy 
to cover her son's retreat as cleverly as 9he 
could, and had the satisfaction of half an hour's 
lecture irom her husband on the absurdities of 
her boy, the boy she loved and adored (in secret) 
as she did no other human being in this large, 
weary world. 

If one could only see the faces we gaze on in 
society^ and with whose expressions we fancy 
ourselves acquainted, alone^ with no human eye 
to watch their total transfiguration^ how should 
we start ! 

The gay and animated beauty sinking into a 
weary, listless attitude, the features relaxing 
into bitterness, or envy, or misery, which it is 
the whole effort of her life to conceal from public 
detection ; the complacent, smiling mother, sum- 
moning up her children before her, and pouring 
on them the vials of her natural ill-temper and 
violence; or the polite and polished man, with 
courteous words and gestures for all, when alone 
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with none with whom to keep up the delusion^ 
resaming the trathfnl expression of contempt, 
spitefohiess, or disappointments 

Trnly we Icnow not really those by whom wd 
are smrroonded day by day! Our friends in the 
drawing-room are in their {Hrivacy, other beings, 
distinct finom those whose smiles and pleasant 
converse hare whiled away many a pleasant 
hour! 
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CHAPTER V. 



Ethbl's friends departedi and once more left 
with her Aunt, she resumed the daily routine of 
Hfe. Her chair was drawn to the fireside oppo- 
site Mrs. Marsdon's, her table, with its books, 
work, and flowers, beside it; she steadily set 
herself to return to the ordinary duties of her 
day, after the excitement of the previous fort- 
night. She made a point of sitting with Aunty 
after mid-day; np to that time, after an early 
breakfast, she spentin her own morning room^ 
which was well filled with books and maps, a 
choice picture here and there, and above all was 
cherished a likeness of her mother, which, 
screened by a green curtain, hung over the 
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maDtel-piece; her drawing-table was in the 
window, and her writing-table in the centre of 
the loom. The view was over the snnnj 
garden, with the church tower on its wooded 
knoll midway, and the changeful sea in the far 
distance. In this room Ethel was always ready 
to see her steward, her tenants, and even the 
poor villagers, who came to her with tales of 
joy or sorrow, alike certain of finding sympathy 
for the one, and help, comfort, and encourage* 
ment for the other. Many were accused of 
going to the Grange on very slight pretexts, for 
the sake of seeing her kind eyes, and hearing 
her gentle tones. 

Ethel's influence was great with all. The stem 
and uncompromising Sir Henry had left the 
Grange, touched and mollified by her feminine, 
loveable character; he thought far better of her 
than he had accustomed himself to do of any of 
her sex, always excepting that paragon, his 
grandmother. His daughters forgot their 
jealousy of her beauty and wealth, in love for 
her goodness and unselfishness ! For the poor 
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little mother and son, with melting hearts and 
touching tones, they confided to each other that 
neither had met with such invariable kindness 
and attention as had been accorded to them by 
Miss Vane, an attention to which they were 
utterly unused, playing as they did such sub- 
ordinate parts in society, for the world is quick 
at detecting the estimation in which people are 
held in their family circles; and take the cue 
accordingly; it saves them the trouble of judg- 
ing and finding out for themselves, for of course 
a person's own kith and kin know best what they 
are worth ! 

Arthur departed, simply declaring there could 
only be one Miss Yane in the same century, 
thereby awaking no jealousy in his gentle Hen- 
rietta. She felt his love for her was firm, 
though his admiration dwelt untiringly on Ethel 
Vane. 

" No woman marries without others wonder- 
ing at her choice," is an old and true saying, 
but a common amount of observation will show 
us that there is a kindred feeling between pairs 

VOL. I. G 
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in this world| independent of external attrac* 
tion, and apparently of every other; each one 
appears to possess qualities fitted most fully to 
make the happiness of the other. As time 
passes, in happy marriages, this feeling grows 
and strengthens year by year, until a halo is 
thrown around the beloved one which cheers and 
brightens the path of life, so thickly strewn 
with joys and with sorrows. In each individual's 
hands is placed much, if not all, of the earthly 
felicity of at least one human being; it is a 
thought which awakens at the same time a thrill 
of happiness, and of dread at its responsi- 
bility. 

At about one o'clock on this day Ethel heard 
the peal of a bell through the house. She red- 
dened, but said not a word, and Aunty being 
busy with a difficult stitch in her knitting, did 
not look up, for which she felt duly grateful. 
The door opened, and William Dillon entered, 
announced by Cress well. He came to ask Ethel 
to ride to-day with Fanny ; " she wanted to see 
her very much indeed," said William; ''there 
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had been good news from St. John, and he was 
to be at the Rectory directly," 

" Why didn't she come here and tell us all 
about it then," said Aunty, testily, for she dearly 
loved a little gossip about matches and love 
making. 

William did not seem to know exactly, but he 
had been commissioned to ask Mrs. Marsdon 
and Ethel to come down to the Rectory to have 
coffee this evening, and then they would hear 
all that was to be told. 

This pacified the old lady, and she allowed 
Ethel to order her horse, merely begging William 
to stay and lunch, and accompany her, as 
" really, on that fiery Robin of Ethel's, I never 
feel she is safe without some one at her side." 

He, nothing loth, accepted the invitation, and 
a groom was despatched for his horse, with a 
message that Miss Yane Would call at the 
Rectory after luncheon. 

So whilst Ethel went to put on her habit, 
William sat near Aunty, and talked to and lis- 
tened to her; he was in far better spirits to-day, 
G 2 
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and charmed more and more the old lady, as she 
heard with delight his pleasant stories, and saw 
his earnest and interesting countenance; and 
>vhen Ethel came down ready dressed she thought 
she had never seen him to such advantage, his 
ejj^e brightened, his cheek flushed^ and his 
manner so genial. 

After lunch the horses came round, and Ethel's 
beautiful, though fiery Robin, was led to the 
steps by the dapper groom. The horse looked 
round as if recognising his mistress; in a 
moment she was in the saddle, had arranged 
her skirt, gathered up her reins, and, gaily 
kissing her hand to Aunty, rode off by Henry's 
side. 

On reaching the Vicarage, there was a fly at 
the door, and the man servant busily unstrapping 
a portmanteau from the roof The door of the 
hall stood open, and Fanny, smiling and blush- 
ing, came forward to announce that Mr. St. 
John had unexpectedly arrived. In a moment 
more the Sector followed, with his son-in-law 
elect, whom he introduced to Ethel. He was a 
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tall, slight young man, with a small head, and a 
pink and white face; he wore a long coat, and 
a single breasted waistcoat, and had generally 
the air of one of the rising clergy of the day, who 
by their costume would seem wishful to mark 
their adherence to a certain sect. 

Ethel held out her hand cordially to her friend's 
intended husband ; it was touched formally, with 
a low bow. 

"Ton will not ride to-day, I suppose, Fanny," 
said Ethel, after a time, '' but you, Dr. Malvern, 
.will come." 

^^ Certainly, my dear, I have plenty to do on 
the moor, and you will ride that way. Stay a 
moment whilst I fetch my hat and g]oves." 

The old cob was led round to the door, and 
the good doctor carefully buttoned his coat, and 
enwrappping his throat in what seemed the end- 
less folds of a white comforter, mounted with 
some effort, his faithful old steed, which had 
borne him for many a day, up hill and down 
dale, and on every Saturday to the neighbouring 
town, three miles distant. 
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After tbe first glance at St John, and a 
friendly grasp of the hand on being introducedi 
William had remained with eyes fixed on 
Ethel. She sat her horse with real grace as 
she now bent low ta speak to Fanny and her 
betrothed, now raised her slender figure to 
answer the doctor, as he was making his prepa- 
rations for the ride, her cheek flushing, and her 
eyes glittering with pleasure; he thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful. The picture 
was perfect. Her figure in the foreground, 
seated on her magnificent horse, relieved by the 
old Rectory in the back, with its quaint gables 
and the flowering japonica, which nearly covered 
one side, whose red blossoms shone like rubies on 
the old walls. 

St. John and Fanny stood at the white gate,, 
watching the trio as they departed down the 
road, and when a turn hid them from their view, 
they took the opposite path which led to the 
shore, and there, for more than an hour they 
found ample matter for conversation in their new- 
found happiness, and in schemes for the future. 
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The equestrians rode on, as well pleased as 
tbe blissful pair wandering on the sands. The 
Doctor had to see some of his flock in a neigh- 
t>ouring hamlet, so they took their way up a 
bold and rocky path, away from the sea-shore. 
On each side was a high bank, surmounted by a 
hedge, with here and there a bold scarp of rock 
peering forth, and an occasional break gave 
glimpses of a breeey moor, on which they soon 
emerged; it was covered with heather in some 
spots,, but in the distance was a broad belt of 
turf, which swept round the undulating ground, 
and between its hillocks might be seen the blue 
ocean. 

" Up this little path lies my way," said the 
Doctor, ** but if you two will take a canter on 
the turf yonder, I shall be back by the time you 
have returned." 

So the old man jogged away on one of his. 
many missions of goodness and charity ; he was 
not ill pleased to see the growing interest Ethel 
and William were taking in each other; he knew 
his ward well, and loved him as only those can 
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love, who have taken a parental interest in those 
early committed to their fostering care. Though 
of late years he had not lived under his roof, as, 
for purposes of education, and with a view to his 
future profession, William had been sent to Ger- 
many, yet his correspondence with him had been 
full and unrestrained, and he had gained in his 
guardian's esteem, as year by year his letters de- 
veloped the graces of his mind, and the matur- 
ing of his better nature; as we have said before, 
the Rector considered Ethel as near perfection as 
he allowed it possible for humanity to be, and he 
cherished the idea of these two youthful beings 
setting out in life band in hand, to meet its 
trials, to participate in its joys, her tender heart 
fostered by his manly, loving one, her protector, 
her guide, her support. 

True, William was but slenderly provided for, 
but what did that matter? Ethel had more than 
enough, and between two such natures, no feel- 
ing of " mine and thine,"' could interfere to mar 
their happiness. Once married, they would 
settle at the Grange, loving and beloved, and 
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the Doctor thought how blessed for him, 
deprived, as he soon would be, of his only child. 

Meanwhile the objects of his thoughts wound 
their way gently through the tortuous grassy 
path between the masses of gorse until they 
reached the belt of turf named above. Ethel 
then touched Robin with her slight whip, and 
off they bounded over the soft and springy 
ground. 

The whole scene was so exhilarating, the air so 
brisk, and the young hearts so buoyant then, 
that it seemed as if they could never weary ; 
they followed the sweep up to the cliff itself, here 
it fell straight into the sea. No break beneath, 
at the lowest tide it was full ten feet deep there. 
There was a slight railing over which one stood 
and looked down the fearful depth, some with 
delight, more with a shudder. 

After a brief look, our Ethel and her compa- 
nion turned and cantered back. They saw no- 
thing of the Doctor, so decided on one more 
gallop. They returned the same way, Bobia 
was getting excited, and his ears and crest erect 

G 5 
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showed his spirit was rising. In a few minutes 
he made one or two desperate plunges, and 
William put out his hand to seize his bridle. 

Ethel turned a face calm but pale on him. 

^' Don't touch the bridle, William, I can I think 
manage him; but whatever happens, rein in 
your horse, and do not attempt to follow me. I 
know Robin very well, and I think, nay, I am 
sure I can control him " 

All this she said in a hurried tone, in another 
instant the horse bad his bit in his teeth, and 
had started away from his companion with the 
rapidity of the wind. William saw the only 
chance was in Ethel's firmness and presence of 
mind ; but horror of horrors, the mad steed was 
making for the precipice ! What would the rail- 
ing be against tiie shock of such an animal? It 
must give way ! the thought was agony ! What 
could be do? where go? He suddenly put spurs 
to his horse, took the direction over the gorse, 
in a right angle, from the runaway, so as to en- 
deavour by a short cut, to reach the precipice 
before he did, and so turn him from the fatal spot. 
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He still saw Ethel flying round the sweep, and 
making straight for the cliff; he still sparred his 
horse, and reached the dreaded spot two seconds 
before she did. Robin, at the moment when 
both thought the worst, made a swerve from the 
other horse, and galloped off with fresh vigour, 
but away from the cliff. William breathed again, 
and seeing that Ethel was an admirable horse- 
woman, he felt sure she would now, with clear 
ground before her, come to no harm. He 
quietly followed her, though at a distance, and 
in a few moments had the happiness of seeing 
her stop h^r horse, who now, steaming with 
foam, and panting, stood calmly ; his rider, how<- 
ever, when William rode up, was pale and trem- 
bling, her eyes closed, and her lips white. She 
still grasped the bridle, but her hands shook; 
the strain on the muscles had rendered them for 
the time powerless. 

^^ Good Grod ! Ethel, how pale you are ! What 
can I do for you?" 

He hastily dismounted, took her hands in his, 
and finding her still helpless, lifted her from her 
i(eat. A boy passing, he hailed him to hold 
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the horses, and gently seated Ethel on the turf. 
Soon she sighed heavily, and tears came from 
under her closed eyelids. When she opened 
them, it was to see the eager, agonised face of 
William, who leant over her. 

^^Oh! Ethel, do speak one word! What an 
escape! Thank God ! thank God!" 

Tears of feeling rose in his eyes. He still 
held Ethel's hand. Her colour returned, and 
she rose from her seat. 

" William," said she, "had it not been for you 
I should now have been there," pointing to the 
sea, with a shudder. "Nothing could have 
saved me. Kobin was wild, blind to the fate to 
which he was rushing on. Oh! the awful 
thoughts that came across me as we drew near 
to the precipice. The thought of unfitness to 
leave this life, regret, too, at having to do so. 
Toung and happy!" she hid her face in her 
hands, and wept again. 

" Thank Heaven ! the danger is past," said 
William; "but, Ethel, if you are not fit to meet 
a sudden fate, who is?" 

He said this sighing, as he beckoned the boy 
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forward, and asking Ethel if she could summoa 
courage to mount again, and finding she had 
recovered her nerve sufficiently to do so, he 
placed her in her saddle, and vaulting on his 
own steed, they slowly and steadily proceeded 
in the direction in which they saw the Doctor 
advancing. 

The old man looked from one pale and 
agitated face to the other, asking for the reason^ 

" My horse I" tremblingly said Ethel; "and 
though you know, dear Doctor Malvern, I am 
not very timid, yet as Kobin made straight for 
Smuggler's Fall, over which we must have gone 
but for William, I own I have received a severe 
shock." 

" The Smuggler's Fall I My child I my child!" 
and the poor old man looked transfixed with 
horror. 

William related the proceedings; the. Doctor 
uttered not a word; his head was turned away, 
tears filled his eyes, and stole down his aged 
cheeks. He fondly loved the child he had 
known from his earliest days, whom he had re- 
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ceived into the church, and had watched as life 
progressed, with the fonder interest, deprived as 
she was of a father's love; his love for her, 
good old man ! was great indeed. 

For some moments there was a silence. Ethel 
put her hand in her old friend's. 

When at last he could command himself, the 
good Doctor said : 

^^ Praise he to God for his mercy ! Promise 
me one thing, my own dear child — that you will 
never ride Robin again. Tour life is too pre- 
cious; involves the happiness of too many. 
Promise me — promise me this!" 

'' I never will, dear Doctor, depend on it. I 
think my wilfulness in keeping him so long has 
caused Aunty some anxious moments. So, 
Robin, you and I part to-day, old fellow ! I 
have less regret for you, as you have played me 
a sad trick." 

The trio said very little on their road home. 
The sorrow of a great evil, though in its in- 
tensity passed away, still hovered over them ; 
their spirits were bowed before it. 
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The suD was setting in a glory of purple and 
gold. The cloads, grand and fantastic, werQ 
floating above, coloured with rich crimson ; be- 
neath them, in long lines of the same gorgeous 
hue, the bright orb was slowly descending. 

A group of leafless elms stood clear and dis^ 
tinct against the bright sky; as they neared the 
sea, it was plunging in the glory of the heavens, 
and the waves were dashing against the rocks, 
with a loud and sonorous sound. They picked 
their way down by a rude path to the shore, and 
wending slowly along, reached the road which 
led from it to the village. One look they turned 
on the far off but awful spot of the day's escape, 
and with hearts lifted up in gratitude to their 
God, they turned towards their homes. The 
Doctor would see Ethel to the Grange safely, 
and as she promised to go down to the Vicarage 
to fulfil their engagement in the evening, did not 
go in. 

Ethel hastily hurried up stairs, as she feared 
to meet her aunt. She was still too excited and 
nervous, and dreaded to alarm the old lady. 
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On the first flight she met old Cresswell; she 
stopped him. 

*' Cresswell, I'm sorry to say Robin has be- 
haved very ill to-day," 

^^ Ah, Miss, I thought he would do some mis- 
chief some day; what has happened?" 

^^ Why he ran away on the common, and had 
it not been for — for — Mr. Dillon, I fear we 
should have both been over the Smuggler's Fall." 

^^ Oh, my dear young lady ! the brute beast, 
the miserable wretch ! Oh, why will you ride 
it, Miss Yane? do consider us all, what would 
become of us if we were to lose you?" 

And the poor old man turned pale and wrung 
his hands at the bare idea. 

^^ Never mind, Cresswell, I'm not killed this 
time, and do not mean to ride him again, poor 
old horse ! I wanted to tell you to see Grant, 
and telLhim to enquire about that horse of T^ady 

C 's for me ; he named it to me the other 

day. And as for Robin, let him be kept in the 
stable at present ; I may give him away, but I 
will see you again about it." 
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Poor old Cresswell hurried to the stable, began 
a course of most abusive language to the noble 
and unconscious Robin, who, quietly munching 
his corn, and turning now and then, to give a 
look of intelligence and regard on his old friend, 
took it all very quietly. 

Our heroine rushed to her room after her in- 
terview with Cresswell, shut and bolted her door, 
and sat down to collect her thoughts, and to 
dwell on the events of the day. 

Could she ever forget the tender voice of 
William? his gentle looks, his comforting and 
supporting presence. Dearly as she valued life, 
it was tenfold more precious now that it had 
been saved by him ! Could she do better than 
devote it to his happiness? and in a delirium of 
hope and love, she passed two hours. Then she 
descended to Mrs. Marsdon, told her all that had 
happened, but glossed it over and made light of 
it. Had Aunty been disposed to be frightened, 
she was amply comforted and re-assured by 
EtheFs avowed determination of mounting l-obin 
no more ! 
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CHAPTER VL 



FoK the next three months ail proceeded quietly, 
and with little interruption to the constant 
meetings between the Grange and the Kectory ; 
parties, riding and walking, and occasional 
dinners and tea drinkings, brought the young 
people in constant contact. Mr^^ St. John was 
frequently at the Rectory, and at IUst it was 
settled his marriage should take place late in the 
autumn, when his house would be ready and in 
order for his pretty bride. 

In April Ethel was to go to town, accom^ 
panied by her aunt, and the Malverns were to 
be there in May ; for William, he was to leave his 
guardian's home soon now, for London, there to 
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remain for some months, and then he said to pro« 
ceed to the continent. 

As time thus progressed like a happy, quiet 
stream, unbroken and unagitated by rocks and 
impediments, Ethel became more and more alive 
each day, to the existence of William's love, which 
shone out undisguisedly in his eyes, testified 
itself in his tones, and surrounded her with an 
atmosphere of joy and gladness. 

The world hitherto had smiled so on her, she 
had known so little sorrow, she was so blessed 
with health, beauty, and riches, yet all seemed 
as mfere dross when compared with the one bliss 
of being beloved by him. 

^^ Why should I be so blessed above my fellow 
creatures?" she often said to herself when in 
the delight and joy of her new life. At this 
time she used to shut herself up in her boudoir 
and think over the daily events which brought 
William so much into her society. She would 
trace in her mind the bright future, cheered by 
his love, and assisted in all her schemes for 
others, by his ready wit and enlarged philan- 
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throphy — good, kind, and generous as she knew 
him to be. 

For William, he was at times subject to sach 
severe fits of depression, that he puzzled his 
friends. Often, when he seemed to be on the 
point of saying something decisive to Ethel, he 
turned away, sometimes hurriedly, at others, 
with a bitter sigh. Ethel often observed this, 
and believed it was her wealth which was the 
obstacle! his pride revolted at the idea of owing 
all to his wife. Oh, that he could but see into 
her heart, how lightly she prized her riches, her 
position, when weighed in the balance with his 
precious love. 

Her maidenly reserve protected her from re- 
vealing this, by look or word ; she was content 
to live for the present in the proud and happy 
consciousness of his preference, and still trust to 
time to show him the power he possessed over her 
heart. 

Dr. Malvern in his own mind, often dwelt on 
William's varying manner and temper; it quite 
mystified the old man, for the ^^ boy" as he 
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cuired him, had ever been gay hearted, and frank 
to a degree. 

^^ I cannot, my dear, make out William at all," 
said he one day to Fanny, ^^ he was in the most 
riotous spirits last night, and when I found him 
this morning, he was as moody, as any one with 
a liver complaint ! What's the reason, I wonder ?^ 

^^ He puzzles me too, papa; if he saw he was 
making no way with Ethel, he might be unhappy, 
but any one can see she likes him, indeed loves 
him." 

" Perhaps," rejoined the old Doctor, " per- 
haps he thinks himself too poor, or some such 
nonsense." 

*^ Well, I can't call it nonsense exactly, dear; 
a man may well be excused for being shy, when, 
having very little, he o£fers to an heiress with a 
great deal." 

^^ But such an heiress as Ethel^ a creature so 
perfect, that when you think of her, you forget 
her wealth, it sinks so into insignificance beside 
her." 

" You won't find the world, the ill-natured, 
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cruel world, think so, my dear papa; and William 
thinks this too, and dreads encountering its re- 
marks." 

** Then he is not worthy of Ethel, if a thought 
of the kind enters his hrain ; he is not her equal 
in generosity and high-mindedness." 

The good doctor had lived a quiet life, though 
an active and useful one. Not mixing much in 
the world, he gave it credit for better qualities 
and more enlarged sentin^nts than it possessed; 
the higher grade of feelings had so much the 
more weight with him, he forgot the under cur- 
rent of interested motives, and narrow, short- 
sighted springs of action, which sweep through 
what is called society, swallowing up the verdure 
and freshness which may linger by its side, and 
hurling it on until lost in its rapids. 

What Fanny said gave him a moment's and 
but a moment's thought. He trusted whatever 
might be the cause of William's occasional ab- 
straction, the understanding between two young 
and attached hearts would soon set all doubts 
and fears at rest. 
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The day before William left for London, he 
called with Fanny at the Grange for a last walk 
with EtheL The good doctor was coming to 
see Aunty, and the young people started for 
their brisk promenade. The day was cold, a 
chill east wind biting and nipping viciously; 
dark, cold^looking clouds rolled along the sky, 
and the breeze whistled mournfully in the old 
and leafless trees, as the party passed through 
the wood before entering on the village. Ethel 
wanted to stop a moment on the hill to see a 
poor woman who had long been an invalid. 
Like nearly all the old and bedridden, she dearly 
loved a gossip, and to no one was she more com- 
municative than to her young lady at the 
Grange. No one listened to her long stories 
more patiently, or encouraged what was so great 
a pleasure to the poor old soul. 

Ethel was the first to hear how her children 
got on in service; how the world went with her; 
even to how the pig was ! 

One of her daughters was a nursery maid, 
and a son a gardener, and their united help to 
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their parent kept her above want and in decent 
comfort. 

£thel passed through the little gate, up the 
silent garden, and tapped gently at the door. 
At first there was no answer, then a smothered 
** Come in/* She entered with Fanny, and 
there, by the expiring fire, in her humble bed, 
was poor Janet, with her head bowed down in 
grief. 

" What is the matter, poor Janet?' she heard 
in the well-known and soft tones of her young lady. 

^^ Oh ! lack a day. Miss, that in my old age I 
should have such a sorrow, such a trouble ! My 
poor child ! My pretty Emma !" 

'* What? Tell me, Janet, what of her?'' 

^^ Oh, Miss ! such a long story, and such a 
sad one. She has come home, poor child ! poor 
child !" 

And here the poor mother sobbed anew. 

Ethel and Fanny looked at .each other in be- 
wilderment, and then at the poor old woman; 
tears stood in their eyes. Ethel put her soft 
hand on her shoulder. 
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*'Tell me, dear old Janet, try and tell me 
what is wrong? Can / do anything for you?" 

Janet lifted her tear-stained, wrinkled face, 
and looked at her gentle comforter. 

" Bless your sweet face ! nothing, even you, 
with your r goodness, your goodwill, and your 
money ! Nothing can help her ! nothing ! Her 
heart is broken !" 

And again she sobbed and wailed. 

The girls became alarmed at the agonised 
grief of the sufferer. They looked around the 
neat but poor little cottage room for water. 
Fanny went to the small bed-room, which poor 
old Janet delighted in having kept neat and 
trim, for either of her children who could visit 
her for a few days. There, crouching by the 
humble cottage bed, was poor Emma. The face 
she lifted up was haggard and despairing; her 
hair disordered, her dress stained with the dust 
and dirt of the road. 

'' Emma f you here," said Fanny ; " my poor 
girl, what is the matter? Your mother in such 
grief ! what can have happened?" 

VOL. I. H 
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" 1 am heart broketi, Miss Fanny/' rejoined 
the girl in a hoarse voice. " I have been de- 
ceived, trampled on, crushed; I don't want to 
see the light of day again. I have crept to my 
old home, and here I hope I may die, and that 
soon !" 

^^ Hush ! hush ! Listen, Emma, to yoUr poor 
mother. Come, come, into the next room and 
comfort her. Forget your own sorrow in oom- 
pnssion for her, her age^ her sufferings." 

Both listened^ the old woman's voice was 
still raised in deep lamentation, EthePs soft 
tones and gentle words falling unheeded. 

Emma sprang up; in a moment was on her 
knees by the invalid, her head buried in the bed 
clothes, and her sobs and tears now breaking 
forth and shaking her slight figure, as the 
winter storm bends and breaks the fragile reed. 

^^ Comfort me I Oh, comfort me, my mother ! 
Tm come back to you, helpless, stricken, and de- 
serted/* 

The mother bent over her child; they wept 
together, Ethel and Fanny shedding tears of 
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pity, as tliey looked on this scene of grief and 
bitter sorrow. 

In a short time iBmiiia became more composed ; 
she rose, kissed her mother's tearful cheek, and 
turning to Ethel, said; 

^^ I thought. Miss Yane, I never could have 
shed a tear again. For a week past, my heart 
seems to have been dried up within me ; I have 
only thought of my God as cruel and unjust for 
visiting me with a trial such as this ! My tears 
seem to have softened me; t will tell jou now 
my story." 

She took up the corner of her soiled and torn 
apron, and wiped her eyes. Emma, the pretty 
girl of eighteen, was now a stern, harassed-looking 
woman* 

She had been engaged with her mistress's ap- 
proYaltoa fellow servant; they were to have 
been marHed in the summer, and assisted by 
their kind employers to some small business in 
the neighbouring village. He had proposed her 
poor old mother living with them, and all had 
gone smoothly for some time. A week since he 
H 2 
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was gone ! had disappeared, merely leaving a 
note to say he had had an offer to go to Australia. 
Though he loved her, he could not take her with 
him: there were great obstacles; in |act, such 
as nothing could overcome. He wished her 
well, grieved if he had caused her any sorrow 
which she would not be able to throw off in a 
week! She would never, never hear of him 
again. He had left a note with his master, 
begging that the small arrears of wages owing 
to him should be given to Emma, He asked 
her to forgive and forget him ! 

All his plate and other charges were carefully 
arranged side by side with the list he had re- 
ceived from his master. 

"I was more dead than alive. Miss, after 
reading this letter. My fellow servants, some 
pitied me, some jeered at me. I was driven to 
despair. My master sent to London, found a 
person of his name and of his look had sailed 
for Australia. It was he, indeed, and oh. 
Miss ! he was in company with a woman whom 
he called wife ; that name he often used to tell 
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me he should call me by ! Never Emma — al- 
ways wife. Well, my mistress told me this 
geutly; I went about my work with a cold, 
deadly cold heart; the servants laughed at me 
still more. I rejected his wages, and that very 
night left my place. I kissed in his happy, in- 
nocent sleep, my darling, my charge for three 
years, prayed Grod he might never see such 
sorrow. I travelled all night, and am now here. 
Miss, to die. Oh-! I do so hope to die I" 

^'Hush! Emma, leave that in the hands of 
your Father in Heaven. Tried bitterly you 
have been, but perhaps, nay, surely, you have 
been saved from a life of pain and grief, for 
had you married that man — " 

"Ah! Miss Vane, it is so easy to talk of 
trust in God, when in the sunshine of prosperity, 
let but a cloud come over the brightness, and 
then — ; but may He, the good and compas- 
sionate, forgive me. I speak sinfully, but indeed 
I'm distracted!" 

And she leant her head again on her mother's 
bed. 
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Ethel still talked to her of submission and 
reverence for God's orderings; she told her how 
nnwillingly He punished His children; only 
love for them, love that would save them, even 
if they passed through fire. 

Gradually the tears fell lesg from Emma's 

eyes, her look became more softened, an4 when 

, Ethel and Fanny left, she was sitting on a stool 

by her mother, feeling comforted and en* 

ceuraged. 

« I shall see you to-morrow, and now good- 
bye. God bless and comfort you, my poor girl ! 
And, Janet, I called to-day to say I have the 

shawl I promised you from S , and it is 

to be here this evening; it is such a great warm 
one, so no more chance for the rheumatism, you 
know," 

Poor old Janet smiled, and could only look 
her thanks. They left the cottage, and there 
leaning over the gate was William. Qe held it 
open for them, and looked enquiringly at their 
pale and tearful faces. 

^^ Such a sad tale, William, as we have heard 
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to-day!" and Fanny proceeded to relate the story, 
Ethel meanwhile, sad and silent, walking beside 
them. 

The story seemed strangely to affect William, 
He spoke no word, however, and dispirited and 
saddened, the promised walk proved but gloomy. 
It got colder and colder, so they left the moor, 
and returned through the walks of the Grange 
Park. 

On the Terrace, Fanny said she would run in 
and see if her father was still with Mrs. Mars- 
don, and Bthel and William were alone. 

^^ And now has come the time when I must 
say good-bye, Ethel. The happiest, the very 
happiest months of my life, have been these last 
two. I never expect to see such again; the 
reality of life is not the dream of bliss aud 
perfect content that I have been basking in. 
This I know," and be looked at her with sad 
eyes. 

** When next I see you, you will be occu- 
pied with the gay world, its friyolities and 
pleasures, so I may aa well say good-bye to Ethel, 
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for she is a different creature to ^ Miss Yane, of 
Grosvenor Square/ " 

" I am not much flattered by your considering 
me so trifling and so fickle, I can tell you/' said 
she, laughingly. 

" But, do promise me, promise me, Ethel, that 
you will never be to me anything but what you 
are here, the sunbeam of my existence, the star 
of my fate ! Good Heavens ! what am I sayingi 
what right have I to speak to you thus?" 

His eyes fixed on hers with a strange, scared 
look. She blushed, these impassioned words 
were the nearest approach to a declaration of 
his love on which he had yet ventured. She 
held out her hand, but did not speak. In that 
one timid glance of hers at him, in that ges- 
ture, he saw he was loved ! The Terrace on 
which they stood seemed to tremble beneath his 
feet, the trees in the Park to whirl around him, 
he clasped her hand, his heart beating with love 
and triumph. What, what prevented him now 
from saying the few fond words which would 
have united them for ever. 
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Ethel, only alive to the fond security of his 
love for her, thought no more was needed now. 
So as Fanny re-appeared, she bid him a cheerful 
adieu. 

^^ We shall all soon meet again. I have one 
favour to ask of you, William. Promise to grant 
it." 

" Anything ! everything ! What could you 
ask that I would not gladly promise?" 

" Well, then, I heard you tell the Doctor you 
mrere going to look foT a horse at Tattersall's. 
Now, will you accept Robin from me? He is 
no use, except for the groom to ride, and 1 do 
not like to sell him, poor fellow ! I know you 
will be a good master, and every inch a master 
too, for you can subdue his will, if any one can, 
so will you take him, as a kindness to me and 
him? Indeed, by rights he belongs to you, for 
you have saved his life." 

Fanny, not usually very bright, thought what 
an opportunity for William to claim another and 
a dearer life^ saved too that day ; but she said 
nothing. 

H 5 
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" Thanks, Ethd. Indeed, I take him with 
pride and pleasure, and if ever a horse had a 
good master, he will have ppe in me; don't 
douht it." 

^' He shaU be sent to the Rectory to-morrow, 
or phall h? gp on <» the station," returned 
Etheh 

" To the Rectory, please. And now good- 
bye, Grod bless you I" 

He pressed her haiud vehemently, ru$hed into 
the house 1;o say good-bye to Aunty, wd then 
f^trpde down the P'Venue, at a paoe with which 
gentle Fanny bad great difficulty in keeping 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Fbesh from her country home, where the leaves 
were beginning to bud, and the early green of 
the Beechea to enliven the avenue, Grosvenor 
square looked very dull to Ethel. 

Before leaving the Grange she bad settled 
everything with her steward, chosen her horses 
for a town campaign, and bad arranged with her 
housekeeper for her poor people, and for Emma 
to receive such an amount of work that 
neither she nor her mother might feel the los^ 
of her situation. As the carriage drove up to 
the door, to take them to the station, she ap^ 
peared, ready equipped, helped Aunty with her 
innumerable packages, and said a kind good- 
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bye to those of her household who did not accom- 
pany her. 

Old Cresswell with the plate and the under 
batler had started some few days before. They 
reached the station in ample time, and had 
abundant leisure for the counting over and ar- 
ranging the packages. The bell rang, and the 
heavy engine came swelling on them, and the 
line of carriages at a dead stand still. Oh, the 
bustie then, the confusion on the platform, the 
hurrying to and fro, with the calm and amused 
faces looking on from the train itself. 

Mrs. Marsdon watched each precious parcel, 
as it was put into the carriage, where sat a gen- 
tleman, comfortably asleep in the comer. Ethel 
followed her aunt, and the bustie aroused the 
slumberer; he drew his cap over his eyes, for 
the full blaze of sunshine was streaming in at the 
window He moved nervously and in a fidget 
as Aunty and her nine charges entered, he 
looked savage too, for he was old and gouty, his 
eye softened as it rested on the elegant figure of 
Ethel; he brisked up, removed bis railway 
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wrapper and desk from the opposite seat, to 
make room, and tried to be generally useful and 
accommodating. 

Aunty was dreadfully nervous on the railway, 
always living in the most horrible anticipations, 
and now and then venting her terror in a shriek. 
As they increased their speed, her agony be- 
came greater and greater. Her opposite neigh- 
bour tired with the unwonted exertion of making 
room for them, was again sleeping, his heavy, 
unconscious face contrasting with her terrified, 
anxious one. A violent scream aroused him, he 
expected to find himself on a bank, minus an 
arm or leg; but no! the train was moving on 
rapidly, but smoothly ; it was only Aunty thus 
giving expression to her alarm, as they passed 
suddenly by another train. A second time this 
occurred, and then he gave a grunt and a 
grumble, which frightened Aunty more than the 
bridges and tunnels put together. She now 
contented herself with looking out nervously, 
and when more or less moved by her fears, cast- 
ing looks of horror and despair on Ethel, who 
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replied with encoiuraging glances and re-assaring 
gestuies* 

A whistle sonnded now, and they slackened 
speeij cTentaally stepping at a platform crowded 
With fwple. Here again was harry and oonfa- 
sion, and Ethd in her torn watched the scene 
with amnsemenL The paterfamilias with a 
helpless wife with a handboz, a maid with two 
scared children, who, with coats awry clang to 
her skirts, as she harried after her master and 
mistress, her arms full of parcels, he looking as 
if he missed this particular train, all would he 
lost to him for ever, frantically calling to the 
porter, opening a door, handling all his house- 
hold gods, (me after tiie other helter skelter into 
a carriage, finishing witii alarge handle of shawls 
and boas, on which he himself at last subsided 
with an air of intense relief; or the lady- 
like woman, who, attended by her maid and 
man, looked on the harry and vulgar bostie 
about her, with an air of high-bred contempt 
and pity, to whom the station master came, hat 
in hand, and showed her into a carriage in the 
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centre of the ttmn ; or, this poor young maid 
9ery9Pt, with her little box in one band, and the 
p%Wr ungloved, and with a large pocket hand- 
kerchief, wiping the poor red fiswe, doWn which 
tears trere flowing as she said farewell to her 
rough country father and mother, who had 
brought her in the Tillage cart^ to meet the 
train, which would bear hea: to her first situation. 
£thel watched this group with interest; how the 
father saw to the safe stowing away of the box 
. in the luggage yan, leaving mother and daughter 
clinging to each other, speechless. 
. At l^st, late and hurried, appeared little Mr. 
Fairfax, rushing out of the office, with*his arms 
full of railway wrappers, great coatp, &c., and 
with his ticket in his mouth I 

'* This way, sir, come, make haste." 
And the guard opened the door of Ethel's 
carriage, into which the little man fell headlong, 
breathing hard and looking exhausted. Again 
the shrill whistle; the train moved slightly, and 
down the length of the platform moved the 
country father and mother, with eyes st^dily 
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fixed on the flushed countenance of their child. 
And off again and away ! and the station was 
getting smaller, smaller, fainter and fiunter, and 
she drew in her head to weep afresh. 

Mr. Fairfax now opened his eyes, and looked 
at his fellow passengers. How he started and 
quite blnshed to see who they were. 

"Why, Miss Vane! Blrs. Marsdon! you 
here? What a chance for me! How lucky I 
amr 

"How are you, Mr. Fairfax?* smiled Ethel, 
" and whither are you going?" 

" To London, of course, and so are you doubt- 
less. My father has taken a house in that out- 
of-the-way place, Hyde Park Square,' because, 
forsooth, it's on a gravelly soil, so I shall be at 
least three miles from civilisation. The girls, I 
can tell you, are in a rare rage about it, but 
you know what my father is, don't you, Miss 
Vane?" 

Ethel laughed heartily at the discomfiture of 
the small man, at so small a cause. 

" Where shall you go to. Miss Vane?" 
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" We have a house in Grosvenor Square, one 

Lord D had last year. Lady Jane took it 

for me." 

" Ah, yes, I remember. Weil, we shall be at 
least beyond walking distance of you. What 
do you think of that?" 

Ethel privately thought she could bear it with 
considerable equanimity. 

*' But not riding distance, Mr. Fairfax." 

^^ No, not that, but my mother is so tiresome 
about riding in London. She declares it is not 
safe, I'm so short sighted. Now I daresay you 
won't believe it, but at this distance I could not 
see you until I put up this," taking his eye 
glass, which he fitted into his pink-rimmed orb, 
and cast on her what he considered a most kill- 
ing look. 

For Ethel, she could not help laughing, but 
still talked to him so perseveringly and so kindly, 
that when he helped her into the carriage at the 
terminus, he said to himself: 

^^ Here's luck ! haven't I had the start of all 
these Londoners with the beautiful heiress. 
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I expect I've made some little way to-day. I 
must go off now to that confounded HydQ Park 
Square, and tell my mother." 

And the dainty little man picked out the 
cleanest looking cab, into which he stowed him- 
self and his fresh, neat looking leather portman- 
teau and dressing case, on which a very large 
J. F. was painted in white letters, and drove off 
to seek the maternal counsel, and receive the 
maternal congratulations on bis good luck. 

Ethel and her aunt drove through the crowded 
streets, and soon reached Grosvenor Square; it 
looked, as was said, dark ai^d gloomy to them, 
after their bright country roopa, but was in 
reality a light and elegant house for London 
even, that city of palaces* They went up intp 
the room over the drawing room, of which th^ 
windows were hung with a pretty chintz, (tnd 
the sills furnished with boxes of mignonette. 
It looked out on the Square, the trees an4 
shrubs of which were budding into the fresh 
green of spring, and where the lilacs looked as 
if a few sunny days would entice them to ex- 
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pand their bright blossoms* This apartment 
Ethel at once assigned to hqr aunt, and there 
the old lady declared she could sit with her 
Icnitting bj the window, and but for the rumble 
of the carriages below, fancy she was in Devon- 
shire. 

Haying seen her aunt comfortably e8tabli9hed, 
Ethel went down to look at the rooms below. 
The street door stood open, as th^ servants were 
bringing in packages just arrived by the train. 

The drawing rooms were large and very lofty, 
beautifully furnished, and here and there gems 
of art in groups of alabaster tigures And other 
nick nacks^ giving them the air of a gentleman's 
home, and not one of the houses just sufficiently 
provided for letting in a London season. At 
each end were large mirrors, resting on marble 
consoles. Ethe] was standing before one, look- 
ing at a group in alabaster, placed here to ex- 
hibit its beauty more particularly, when she 
heard a stq) behind her. She raised her eyes 
to the mirror opposite, and there she saw William 
Dillon fixing a look of love and adoration on 
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her. She started, blushed crimson, but recover* 
ing herself quickly, laughingly accused him of 
trying to frighten her in her new home. 

^^How well you look, Ethel, and how fresh; 
the bloom of the country seems to have come 
up with you." 

'^ I shall need all my vigour if I have to go 
through half of which Lady Jane threatens me. 
Concerts, balls, milliners!" 

*^ Ah, there it is; you will soon subside into 
that most hard ridden of mortals, a fashionable 
London lady." 

'^ Come, William, you are determined I am to 
fall a ready victim. I own I am glad to see 
London. You know, though I am of age, this 
is my first season, and I have a very natural 
eager desire to see what is called society, the 
world, and mean to be as gay as the gaudiest 
butterfly of all." 

" And do you expect to find any delight in 
what is called London life? Now remark, Ethel, 
what I say. See if you don't leave it at the 
end of the season with this firm, unalterable 
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lelief, that London society is like the gilded 
india rubber ball$; bright and fascinating exter- 
nally, but hollow, hollow within. Make but the 
smallest attempt to find out if there is anything 
in it, and the brilliant bauble will collapse at 
once, and reveal all its want of solidity at the 
first puncture/' 

" Tou take a very gloomy view any way of 
it, William. I don't expect to find any great sa- 
tisfaction, but certainly amusement, which will 
luake me all the more appreciate the sensible 
country life." 

" Tes, that may be, but you, Ethel, will not 
take it so coolly, you will see. Tou will be dis- 
gusted at the heartlessness, the eternal round of 
excitement and dissipation, the endless insipid 
conversations, and the want of something to re- 
deem the whole. Mind, I speak of London life 
on its wild gallop, its wild pursuit of enjoyment 
in the season. You will say, perhaps, I know 
nothing about it, but I observe a good deal, and 
this life will not only not satisfy such as you 
Ethel, but will disgust you." 
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'* Now, William, I will really listen ho more. I 
shall be ordering Cresswdl to pack up again, 
and undertaking the not very difficalt task of 
persuading Aunty to come home." 

"No, no, not that; only, Ethel, don't eiq^ect 
any pleasure from life as seen in these hot, 
dusty streets." 

But Ethel nevertheless began to enjoy herself 
very much in the next week. Lady Jane and 
Henrietta came to see her very soon, and with 
them she first made acquaintance with some of 
the brilliant scenes in which the young take so 
pure and fresh a delight, and in which the 
middle-aged and the old participate from habit, 
but witli little enjoyment. EtheFs appearance 
made a sensation in the fkshlonable world. 
Beautiful, rich, and well born, who could with- 
stand her? Duchesses with younger, and coun- 
tesses with elder son6, indulged in many a day 
dream, in which she bore a prominent part. She 
VfSLS astonished at the number of h&t friends^ of 
the fiftieth cousins who found her out, and in- 
sisted on intimate acquaintance. Toung, trust- 
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idg, and depreciating (if anything) her advan- 
tages, she believed in the gtouineness of th6 
hollow, superficial world by which she v^as sur* 
ronnded. Her dress, equipage, and entertain* 
ments were all in exquii^ife taste, ^uiet and eler 
gant. Lady Jane introduced her everywhere, 
and sbe Was speedily included in what is called 
a very exclusive set. Adtnitted within the 
cirrlb of acquaintance, beyond that^ which em^ 
braces a large crowd of political and other ne- 
eessary appendages to the heated entertainments 
at some of the great houses. 

Every day William was in Grosvenor Square, 
and was seen with her and Mrs. Marsdon con- 
stantly. The terms of intimacy on which they 
were, satisfied many an anxious heart. It was 
only a brotherly and sisterly affiiir, and it was 
not likely Miss Vane would throw herself away 
on a poor attachfe, a nobody. Who is a man 
without a name in London, and what is he 
without a well-filled purse ? 

Mrs. Marsdon wrote now and then to the good 
rector, and vaguely hinted at matters in Gros- 
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venor Square; she was pleased and gratified at 
William's respectful attention to her, and her 
mind, no more than Ethel's, was dazzled hy the 
hrilliancy of the world; they neither of them 
wished for a higher lot than their present. 

Ethel always sat in the back drawing room in 
the morning; there, surrounded with her books 
and her music, she passed many happy hours. 
William used to come generally at one, and she 
was at home to nobody but intimate friends 
until that hour. One bright hot day, however, 
Arthur Clare and Henrietta called, and were 
taken upstairs by Cresswell. 

There was Ethel, in the coolest of morning 
dresses, busy with a basket of lovely flowers 
just from the Grange. 

" Who would suppose, Miss Vane, you were 
the fashionable London belle I heard of last 
night, astonishing the world by your brilliancy? 
Why, you look to-day like a quiet, homelike 
country damsel,'' said Arthur. 

^^ And I feel so when I smell these flowers 
from my dear home," said Ethel, as she raised a 
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i$pray of moss roses, and held them aloft to be 
admired. 

^^ We shall soon be going away, and Henrietta 
is come to tell you so, and to inform you of the 
arrival of her aunt, Lady Flora, and the pattern 
of a country vicar, her uncle, Mr* Grey, who is, 
in fact, to be executioner." 

'* Yes, dear EtheV put in Henrietta, *' mama 
sends her love, and would be so obliged if you 
trould let them dine here the day we do. They 
have settled to come up a few days before the 
wedding, in order to have a little sight seeing, 
and to tako their boys to the British Museum, 
as Uncle Clement is a great hand at what is 
called instruction combined with amusement, 
and the sound of which makes me yawn." 

" Yes, she is frightfully ignorant. Miss Vane," 
said Arthur, looking fondly at Henrietta. '' It's 
lucky she has fallen into such good hands. 
Another thing I want to tell you in confidence, 
mind in confidence. Henrietta knows it. Jemmy- 
Fairfax came to me mysteriously last night after 
the opera. It seems he wants to make a pro* 

VOL. I. I 
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posal to some one, I don't know who, and be 
asked me how I made mine to Henrietta; he is 
such an absurd creature, I couldn't help having 
a little joke, so I told him I wrapped the stalks 
of a bunch of heliotrope in a note, beginning 
^adorable one,' and that Henrietta was so 
touched with the beauty and originality (mind, 
originality) of the affair, that she accepted me 
at once. He took a copy of my supposed 
aTowal, and asked why heliotrope? I said it 
meant ^ I love you.' This idea delighted him, 
and he was going off to Mary Johnson's to get 
a fresh culled nos^ay of this flower, and now I 
shall look with suspicion at any lady I detect 
with the bouquet of that most fragrant plant." 

At this minute, whilst all were laughing 
heartily, there was a knock at the door, and 
Cresswell threw open the doors very wide, an- 
nouncing Mr. Fairfax. In one little hand was 
his hat, in the other, a bouquet of heliotrope. 
His glass in his eye, he saw at once Ethel's 
visitors, and if he could have run out, and dis* 
appeared, he would; but he was in the middle 
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of the room, and £thel advancing to meet him. 
He could only hide his poor floweiB in the hat, 
and sank on an ottoman, the image of discom- 
fiture and embarrassment. 

Ethel, always kind and considerate, engaged 
Henrietta, in a distant corner^ to diasoss a new 
piece of music, and so left the gentlemen 
together. 

Arthur looked slyly into the poor little hat, 
in which, on its face, reposed the beauteous 
bouquet, thrown in any how, only that it might 
escape observation. 

^^You'fe an artful dog. Master Jemmy. I 
see what you're up to now, that I do," whispered 
he. 

^^For Heaven's hush. Glare; don't be absurd. 
I wasn't going to leave them here." 

*^ Now, no stories; I know you were. Let 
me look at it. Ton my word, it's a lovely 
nosegay, and here's the letter, of course. How 
does it begin — adorable one?" 

*^ My deax Clare, if ever you had a spark of 
regard for me, don't speak a word of this, but 

I 2 
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help a poor fellow out of a dilemma. You are 
safe yourself, and going to be married; have 
compassion on a poor mortal, who has not yet 
made the fatal plunge," and Jemmy looked so 
unutterably wretched and scared, that Arthur's 
pity was enlisted. 

" ril tell you what," said he, drawing close to 
the trembling culprit, " take my advice, don't 
attempt to give that bouquet to Miss Vane. 
She would no more have you than a princess of 
the blood royal would think of an African chief. 
Not that you are not a very nice little fellow. 
Jemmy; I don't say that mind, but I think, I 
fancy at least she has a — a predilection for some 
one else." 

" Some one else ! " frantically whispered 
Jemmy; " who and what is he? Let me only 
find him out, only come face to face with him !" 

" Have a care. He's six foot two, in his 
shoes, is a first-rate marksman, and you know 
has very fierce eyes." 

"Ah, now I know the fellow; that beggarly 
attach^. I'll give him my mind." 
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** Now's your time then. Jemmy, for here he 



is/* 



And there was William advancing up the long 
rooms, with an easy, indolent air, as U quite at 
home. But his manner was so stately, and 
his general appearance so imposing, that, the 
yalour of the enraged little man cooled down 
into a most courteous and meek recognition of 
the ^' beggarly attach&'s" salutation. 

All unconscious of the unamiable light in 
which he had been discussed, William was gayer 
and more lively than ever, in the best of humours 
with himself, and with all, and when he looked 
at Ethel, as with ill-dissembled feeling she 
greeted him, he saw her blush, and felt her 
hand tremble as it met his^ his bright face be* 
came brighter, and his gay smile, gayer. 

On Mr. Fairfax, generally possessed wholly 
by his own attractions, and with little ability or 
inclination to watch others, this scene was not 
lost It gave him an uncomfortable feeling of 
discomfiture and disappointment. His mother, 
positive more and more on the score of his great 
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'' I wonder you are not then, Miss Yane ; it 
shows how hardened you must be. But how 
long have you been here?" 

" Some weeks/' returned Ethel. 

^^ Indeed, so long ! Well, then indeed you are 
a wonder" 

" She is, truly she is," sighed Lady Jane. " I 
find nothing I like in society ; it all seems so 
dreadfully flat, and, if the country were not 
still more insupportable, I should^sell my house, 
and quit London for good. What I shall do 
when I lose Henrietta Tm sure I don't know." 

" But she will be a good deal with you. Lady 
Jane; at least, I hope so." 

"Oh, a man never likes his wife running 
after her own family, and Arthur (like all 
others) will be most severe aboot this. I know 
it; he has under that bantering, idle manner, a 
most determined will, a harshness tl^jot* 
not expect*" ^^^ 

"No, no; not that, La*^-^ 
Grey. " I like the 
is quick tempere< 
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and as the honeyed words of flattery fell on his 
wounded spirit, received its balm, and Jemmy 
was nearly himself again. 

^^ Depend on it, Jemmy, Miss Vane may like a 
handsome young man like that dangling after her, 
but she will never marry him* No, no, I 
am sure of it« Now, you are heir to a very old 
baronetcy, a beautiful place, and are a very— • 
yes, I say it— *a very handsome youth. A little 
more of the polish of society, and a little more 
self-possession, and less diffidence ( ?) and you* 
will be irresistible; at least, I should tiiink so*" 

^^ Ah, but, mother, she may not, that is the 
question now; but she may in time," added he, 
pausing and thoughtfully fixing his china 
blue eyes on himself in the glass. ^^ So you 
really believe, mother, I needn't fear that long* 
legged Dillon?" 

" Certainly not, my boy. Who would think 
of him if they could really know they could 
have you?" 

And this not very ^^ strong-minded female", 
really believed what she said. By degrees the 
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china blae of the son's orbs was shaded by the 
pink lids, as he fell asleep on her sofa, and the 
tender mother softly drew down the blinds, and 
covered the small face with the daintiest and 
fairest of her cambric handkerchiefs. 

Meanwhile the giddy roand of London life 
went on and on, and Ethel, fresh from complete 
jcountry retirement, delighted in the novelty of 
her existence; with her soand health she brought 
into all her amusements a vigour and power of 
enjoyment unknown to, and looked on as a long 
forgotten capacity, by the revellers of many 
seasons, by those who had sipped all the sweets, 
and had now arrived at the bitter, which lurks 
beneath. 

It was quite refreshing, Lady Jane said, to 
see the eager, pleased countenance of Ethel, as 
she sat at the opera, or promenaded at the 
horticultural fStes, how everything seemed to 
please her, and how her animated manner and 
gay conversation brightened every one by whom 
she was accompanied. 
: Henrietta's wedding was drawing near noW| 
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and the happy couple were to quit town in the 
very height of its attractions, to ruralise in the 
Isle of Wight. Mr. Grey, her uncle, and Lady 
Flora, her mother's only sister, arrived, as Arthur 
had said, to see a little of London gaieties, be^ 
fore they were again obscured in the wilds and 
hills of G shire. 

So, one morning, Ethel and Aunty were dis- 
turbed from a pleasant chat over last night's 
ball, by Cresswell announcing Lady Jane and 
her sister, Mr. Grty also following. 

Lady Flora, with her bright country face, 
looked such a contrast to her pale, languid 
sister. She was somewhat younger than Lad/ 
Jane, stouter, and more matronly looking; her 
country made dress, and her palpably country 
set up bonnet, deprived her of the fashionable 
air of her sister, but Ethel, notwithstanding, 
looked with great interest on her sweet, rosy 
face, and her bright eyes, as they again rested on 
our heroine with pleasure and admiration. 

Mr. Grey was a tall man, not handsome, but 
with a grand forehead, around which curled 
I 5 
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short and close corisp cmfc of mingled white and 
dark brown faain His iqites^ YOrj deep set aid 
grey^ looked out with keen obserTatton from 
under his oTsrhaoging bco'WB, and his .mo&ih 
and .general look expressed great benevolence. 

^ Eljiel, I have bronght Elora to you at onoe, 
before we go to the milliner; she ^wanted to aee 
you, as she knew your mothen" 

^* Tes, indeed> and greatiy you remmd me of 
her» Miss Yane-^the same figure, the same 
eyes." 

And she looked at her attentively. 

Just then she caught sight of Aunty, and sat 
down by her side, urged on at once by that 
chatty body to go over old days, and to hear 
from Lady Plora all about herself, her boys, her 
general life^ and its occupations. 

Mr. Grey sat down by Ethel and Lady Jane, 
and was interested and pleased by the former at 
once. 

" It is quite nine years since I have been up 
in this whirl. Miss Vane, and I confess my head 
is bewildered, coming, as it does, from the 
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peaceful, happy fields and hills of mj country 
home." 

" Yet I daresay you enjoy it, Mr. Grey," said 
Ethel. ^^ I am half ashamed to think how com- 
pletely I have involved myself in the vortex; 
how greatly I delight in everything, and how 
much entertained and amused I am by what 
seems so flat and unprofitable to so many I meet." 

'^ Yes, it does astonish . me, Ethel," put in 
Lady Jane; ^' how any one can go into the rap- 
tures you do on every day scenes is to ine just 
a wonder, and nothing else. Why^ even Hen- 
rietta js surprised." 

^^ So you, too, are a country bumpkin, Miss 
Yane," said Mr. Grey. ^^ Lady Jane has been 
lAUghing at Flora, and her ideas, and declaring 
she is greener and more fresh than any hedge 
that ever sprouted in May. I'm glad to see 
she is in such good company as yours." 

"Well, I do hope I may keep this freshness," 
returned Ethel. " What would this gay life be 
without it? I do enjoy myself, and am not 
ashamed to say so" 
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^^I wonder you are not then, Miss Vane; it 
shows how hardened you must be. But how 
long have you been here?" 

" Some weeks," returned Ethel. 

^^ Indeed, so long ! Well, then indeed you are 
a wonder" 

" She is, truly she is," sighed Lady Jane. " I 
find nothing I like in society; it all seems so 
dreadfully flat, and, if the country were not 
still more insupportable, I should.sell my house, 
and quit London for good. What I shall do 
when I lose Henrietta I'm sure I don't know." 

" But she will be a good deal with you. Lady 
Jane; at least, I hope so." 

^^Ob, a man never likes his wife running 
after her own family, and Arthur (like all 
others) will be most severe about this. I know 
it; he has under that bantering, idle manner, a 
most determined will, a harshness that you would 
not expect." 

"No, no; not that. Lady Jane," said Mr. 
Grey. " I like the young man very much; he 
is quick tempered, but clever and good hearted, 
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and certainly seems devoted to Henrietta, and 
he is just the man for her." 

*^ Well," sighed Lady Jane, " I hope it may 
be so. But now really, Mr. Grey, I can't stand 
Flora in that bonnet another hour; it wholly 
disfigures her, and makes her look a hundred." 

" Why this bonnet," said Lady Flora, turning 
to her sister, ^^ this bonnet made quite a sensa- 
tion at Holmdale. I assure you its sky blue 
bows and its deep curtain were supposed to be a 
miracle of art." 

" There it was, I daresay," said Lady Jane, 
with a horrified look over the obnoxious head 
gear, ^^ so come, dear Flora, what are we to do 
with Clement? Where will you go?" 

Mr. Grey looked dubious. 

^^ He had so many places to go to; he didn't 
know where to begin." 

" Then," said Ethel eagerly, ** if you really 
are in doubt, come with Aunty and me to Chis- 
wick. We are just going to lunch now; you 
will stay with us, and we have a spare ticket, 
and shall be so glad of such an escort, shall we 
not, Aunty?" 
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lud 80 it was otraDged^and Mr. Grey looked 
pleased, as all men, young and old, would do, 
when invited by a yonng and beautiful woman 
to bear them company. Lady Flora, too, was 
delighted at her husband's having a prospect of 
spending the afternoon sp much to his taste, 
and she and Lady Jane set oat (»i their shop- 
ping >ezpedition, relieved, if the truth must be 
known, at the notion of getting throng it 
without the reproach of a patient looking man 
sitting near them, whilst they spent hours over 
what might be better done in the same number 
of minutes. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



HenbisITA-s wedding uras bow quite near, and 
Etiiel was to be a bridesmaid. The Earrs 
family liad wvleomed Artbur's intended very 
cordially. They hardly knew how he ooold 
have done better^-^a pretty girl, four hundred a 
year, a good fiimily, etcetera. The eldest son 
wished him every happiness, but took an early 
opportttnity of explaining that beyond the six 
kundred a year from the parental funds, he must 
expeot no more. So Arthur, in the aame good 
spirit, accepted this notice, and with it a box 
with a complete set of electroplate, of simple 
and unostentatious pattern, as befitting his 
future obscure position. 
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He was much in love with his pretty fianc^ 
who was aflfectionate, gentle, and lady-like, and 
he built castles in the air, out of his thousand a 
year, and his little house in Eccleston Street. 
This small domain had been taken and prettily 
furnished. Ethel had been to see it one day 
early, and observing that Arthur's own little 
study was likely to suffer from the expensive 
way he was fitting up his bride's apartments, 
she drove to the upholsterer's, and then and 
there selected a simple but rich carpet, and 
hangings for the one window, a complete set of 
walnut wood furniture, and book cases, writing 
table, and even the inkstand which was to 
stand on it. She made the man promise to try 
and keep Mr. Clare out of the room, until it 
should be finished, and a few days bi^ore the wed-« 
ding, she drove to the house, and found the little 
room luxuriantly furnished. The men servants 
brought in a huge box, and she spent an hour 
in arranging a set of standard books, beauti^ 
fully bound, in the book-case. Taking one last 
look at her work, and then summoning Aunty, 
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"who had called for her, after a round of visits, 
and who approved highly of the scheme and its 
accomplishment, she turned the key of the door, 
and took it with her. 

The wedding morn arrived, and at eleven a 
grand meeting of the richly attired was taking 
place in the small, over-crowded room, called the 
Yestry of St. George's, in Hanover Square; th^ 
smart dresses were fast becoming obscured, and 
somewhat flattened, by the presence of so many 
in that confined apartment; at last arrived the 
bridesmaids, conspicuous, the tall and graceful 
Ethel, her dress of delicate blue silk, and a pro* 
fusion of soft lace. The apple blossom decorated 
her white bonnet, its bloom outshone by the 
pink and white of the cheek, near which it was 
placed. One by one found her out, as the beau- 
tiful heiress. Those who knew her crowded 
around her, and though she was far from being 
disposed at this moment to engage in the light, 
frivolous talk of the day, she was gentle and 
courteous to all. 
. And now the bride has reached the church, 
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lier eheek pale, and her eja downcast and red. 
She was led to the altar, followed by her maiden 
train. There was Arthor, and the Yisconnt of 
the electro-plate. Arthur was pale and agitated; 
he looked earnestly at Henrietta, and then both 
stood together before God's holy altar. 

That most solemn of so^ioes was commenced. 
Not a word, notasonndheard, but the deep tones 
<rf Mr. Grey. A sob from the bride drew an agi- 
tated look from the moth^, and a fond and en« 
conraging one from Arthur. Their troth 
plighted, they were pronounced man and wife. 

Happy moments for those who ha¥e entered 
that bond with love and trust I Awful moment 
for those who have lightly considered what they 
TOW, what they undertake I 

The more sensitiye and feeling of that gay 
throng felt a thrill as they heard those solemn 
words, TOWS which had bound together, for woe 
and for weal, for good and all two beings, never, 
noTcr to be broken, in the sight of God, in this 
world, or in the next. 

EthePs cheek paled, tears swam in her eyes. 
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When she looked up, she saw William's fixed on 
her: he read at a i^ance her feeling, her train 
of thought; his look expressed he ^d so. Be- 
tween these two was a complete understanding, 
a sympathy, which endeared them to each other 
more and mxjfte. 

The bridal party left the church, and ad- 
journed to Eaton Place. Lady Jane was 
agitated, and disconsolate, tearful, and looking 
tiie picture of woe. She dearly bved, in her 
own way, her only child; but the kind friends 
pressed to her nuptials did not wander at her 
grief, for was not Henrietta marrying a poor 
jouDger son, whose prefix of ^' Honourable" was 
afiter all a rery poor compensation for the absence 
of what is much better, m^iey ? 

Ethel, in kissing her friend, clasped on her 
arm an exquidte turquoise and diamond brace- 
let. Wreaths of ^^ forget me not," with leaves 
formed of brilliants, encircled the arm, bound at 
tiie clasp by a true lover's knot, of the two stones 
Hitermingled. 

Aunty arrived, with a bundle of letters in her 
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liand. She Iiad not attended the service, but 
had come for the breakfast, and with her, good 
old Dr. Malvern. 

'^Here are some despatches for yon, Ethel; a 
foreign one, too,'' as she handed her the packet 
*^ I thought, as we were going to Richmond, you 
would like to have them.'' 

^* Thanks, dear; it was kind of you to think 
of it'' 

She looked them over, and slid them into the 
small pocket of her dress. 

Breakfast was announced. The "Viscount 
handed Miss Yane, and was greatly enchanted 
v?ith her. He was a grand talker, and when 
Ethel met with such she became an excellent 
listener. He was certainly a clever man, and 
thought so himself; he delighted many who 
would listen to him, particularly if his ready 
discernment detected an intelligent hearer. 

He was ^^ooking out*' for a wife, and was half 
disposed to quarrel with Arthur for taking one 
first. At the conclusion of the breakfast he de^ 
cided he would cultivate the acquaintance of 
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Miss Yane. She seemed such a quiet, amiable 
girl, and not so fond of the sound of her owq voice 
as those Fairfaxes, who were for ever screaming 
out their opinions in every one's ear ! 

" Arthur looks very happy, don't you think, 
Miss Vane, and Henrietta very pretty; what do 
you say?" 

Ethel smiled, and looked at the happy pair 
side by side at the centre of the table. 

*' Yes, indeed they do; and* I believe they not 
only look so, but are." 

" Oh, you think so? Well, do you know, be- 
tween ourselves, everything is right but that 
mother in-law; how Arthur could ever under- 
take her I can't imagine. Why, the man is fit 
to beard a lioness in her den after that." 

Ethel laughed to think of poor mild Lady 
Jane being likened to anything so savage. 

" She is very far from being so formidable, I 
assure you," returned she; ^^I have known her 
a long time, and unless I gretitly mistake, Mr. 
Clare will have unbounded infiuence with her." 

" Oh, will he? Well, I don't envy him. My 
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father met her onoe on business matters, and that 
settled him. After that I had to conduct every 
thing, and a very cantankerous, Ticious old lady 
I've found her. I told her at once that Arthur 
ivas a younger son, that in point of fact I did 
not approve of younger sons marrying at all, 
bringing into the family a host of children, who 
would all look to me hereafter as the head and 
fount from which to expect their means of live* 
lihood." 

^^ That was rather a bad start to make though, 
was it not, my lord?" 

^^ No, I think not," said his lordship, with a 
satisfied air, ^^ it showed her at onoe that there 
was nothing more to be expected from my father 
or me. She drew up her head and said she con^ 
sidered it a bad match for her daughter. That, 
I said, was a matter of opinion ; Arthur was a 
fine young man, and a Clare, and I left her to 
infer by that, that Henrietta, though a pretty 
girl and well connected, was not equal to my 
brother, for old Mowbray was a brewer or 
something. Well, she looked me from head 
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to foot, and said that in future she would 
wish negotiations to he carried on entirely be- 
tween the lawyers, as we had indeed stepped 
out of the ordinary course by having any direct 
communication at all ; so there we left it, and 
until to-day I have not seen that amiable female 
since." 

" I am not surprised," returned Ethel haugh- 
tily. " Neither your manner or words could have 
been very conciliating. I think I should have 
acted as did Lady Jane." 

" Indeed, I don't believe it. Miss Vane," re- 
joined the Viscount, with an air of self satisfac- 
tion infinitely edifying; "Tm sure you would 
have been far too sensible. I told Arthur after- 
wards I wished him joy of his mother-in-law. 
The match, after all, is well enough for him. 
Now for me, I venture to look higher. More 
beauty, more talent, more wealth, though this 
last is unimportant, as the estates to which I 
am heir are vast enough to satisfy all demands 
m reason." 

And so this empty Lord H babbled. 
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quite forgetful of everything and everybody but the 
beloved ego ever before his short-sighted vision, 
and his narrow-minded, cramped judgment. He 
could speak well and read a good deal, but while 
all this filled his brains, it did not enlarge his 
heart or give bim freer views of life, and of 
character and human nature. He had a grand 
appreciation of his descent, his title in posses- 
sion, and that in prospect. 

He admired Ethel very much; the slight 
shade of hauteur which she wore gave rather 
a piquancy to her style, he thought. He deter- 
mined to pay some attention to her, and thought 
to himself, as they rose from table, what a lucky 
girl she was to have attracted even a passing 
thought from his august mind. 

Arthur and his bride having now driven away 
from the crowd of fashionables in the drawing 
room, and the mob on the pavement, a general 
move took place. It was a beautiful afternoon,* 
and Ethel's barouche drove to the door. Dr. 
Malvern and Aunty were to accompany her and 
William. Fanny had gone out shopping with a 
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friend and her reverend intended. The carriage 
YfSLS ordered to Eichmond, and there Ethel's 
party were to dine, and return in the cool of the 
evening. 

The Viscount assiduously handed her to the 
carriage; he looked with a surprised and super- 
cilious iair at the handsome young man who 
stepped into it after her; but a moment's com- 
parison of his own overflowing perfections with 
those of William, enabled this happy, self satis- 
fied individual to stand aside quite complacently 
hat in hand, as he watched the barouche drive 
off: 

Ethel never bestowed a thought on him after 
the corner was turned. She sat opposite her 
old playfellow ; her aunt was in pleasant chat 
with Dr. Malvern, hearing all the village his- 
tories which he had brought up from Devonshire, 
They rolled away through the hot and crowded 
streets, rapidly approaching the suburbs; little 
villas detached, and some in rows, now took the 
place of the black and close packed houses. At 

VOL. I. K 
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last a fi)w fields intenrened ; then again a cluster 
of hoBfie^. 

At last they were in the fresh^ lovely country; 
the hedges brilliant in their summer garb) tiie 
Sky blue and cloudless; the new moWn hay 
sbenting the air with its most ddilioate of |fer» 
fhmes^ the meadows stretehing aWay in green 
waves to the broad liver^ which Wound amongst 
them like a band of stlv^« 

'* The delight of being in the comitry !" said 
Ethe), her eyes beaming with pleatore« j 

^^ This is a lovtsly seene^" returned WilliM}, as 
he stood up in the carriage and looked around; ' 

** but tliere is something too rich^ almost choking 
in the landscape. I long for the sea, the moors^ j 

anything that speaks of more infinity, more 
freedomi This is nothing compared to som^ of 
the scenes about yon^ Ethd." 

^^ I agree widi yon," said she^ looking pleased. 
'^I too delight in more freedom. I never 
oease to wish for the glorious sea, and the 
dash of its waves; it seems to me like the 
soul and spirit of the whole, a something which 



; 
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i^Iieves the feeling of deadness, and want of life 
and animation, which haunts me in inland scenery ; 
old associations, I suppose I I have always lived 
by the sea; it ts like a beloved friend to me« 
The hoars spent solitary on its shores have been 
{>erhaps some of the best and happiest in my 
life< God reigns there alone; no work of man's 
hand to mai* its hallowed beauty !" 

They had a charming afternoon. Ethel looked 
so lovely in her soft dress^ and William was to- 
day in su6h wild spirits, so buoyant, and so 
happy« 

The old people dimly reflected the enjoyment 
of their young companions. All ages have their 
pleasures, and though to the young those of the 
old may appear tame and spiritless, yet to them 
they are not less precious; they feel they have 
discovered tiie hoUowness of much so attractive 
to their ^children, and they rest contented and 
comforted in the enjoyment still granted themi 
with a feeling as if the battle was over, and 
they awaiting in holy peace the close of the 
scene! 

K 2 
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Dr. Malvern and Aunty sat on the terrace^ 
beside the glorious river. William persuaded 
Ethel to let him row her in one of the fairy 
skiffs moored to the bank. So they went gently 
gliding down the stream. His eyes rested on 
his companion; hers expressed happiness the 
most secure. No wrinkle on her forehead, no 
anxious line near that smiling, lovely mouth. 

Oh ! that life might stand still, and fix such 
rare felicity for a timet But, no! such is ever 
transient; like a flash of lightning it tomea^ 
bright and dazzling, and is as evanescent; back, 
back again it disappears into the dark cloud 
ever hovering around. 

The moon was now rising, and Aunty de- 
clared it was getting damp, so home they must 
go. A quiet, delicious drive it was. No one 
spoke. It was enough for Ethel and William 
that they were near each other. The old people 
soon fell asleep, after the unwonted fatigues of 
the day. 

Those only are really happy who view life, 
soberly, and practically, who have long Ceased 
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to expect the realisation of their wild dreams, 
and who can^ when fatigue oyercomes them, sink 
into the sleep of Dr. Malvern and Aunty. 

The carriage drove up to the door in Gros- 
Tenor Square, the partj ascended to the drawing* 
room ; there was Fanny with tea ready for them, 
and many smiles. She and Mr. St. John, with 
their friend, had done a good deal to-day, and then 
followed descriptions of her purchases, et cetera. 

Elevated, as Ethel felt, above such ordinary 
matters just then, she forced herself to listen, 
and to be interested, and, certainly somewhat to 
William's^ discomGture, spent the half hour he ex- 
pected to have enjoyed in her conversation tiO 
close this day of days, in a discussion on dif- 
ferent patterns of furniture, and different quali- 
ties of household linen. It certainly did seem 
hard to be obliged to stoop down to such dull 
realities from the giddy height of happiness in 
which they had been existing. 

Dr. Malvern now retired, and William, although 
he prolonged his visit as long as he could, was 
obliged to depart. 
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Ethel went with Fanny to her room; they 
talked awhile, and the latter, in the midst of her 
own happy forebodings, whispered a hope that 
her friend too would soon call on her for good 
wishes. 

Ethel blushed, and was silent. After a tender 
good night, she went to her own room, and 
began to take off her gay dress. The moon was 
shining so brightly, and the Sqnare looked really 
so wonderfully fresh, that she merely put on her 
white dressing-gown, and dismissed her maid. 
She leant from the window; above was the 
moonlit sky, below the still frequented pave- 
ment, and now and then a carriage, whirling 
past, conveying its occupants to some new scene 
of pleasure and excitement 

Our heroine looked on all this^ and felt so 
happy, BO calm and trustful. Heaven itself 
seemed opening to her here below. Life, glad- 
some as it had been, now i^peaied still more 
alluring. She felt certain of William's Iovq; his 
fits of depression had passed fiway; At was in 
hopes he now knew how little her wealth ought! 



to be a bar to their union; on the contrary, 
how it mada one additional reason for it. Her 
yiyid recollection recalled his fond eyes, wbl^h 
had beamed upon lier, hia smile lighting up bU 
handsome fe^tiireis^. 

A few days, a. very few days more, this re- 
serve would be at m end, and she would be his 
affianced, his chosen one i 

A knock at the door disturbed her reverie t it 
was her maid; she had brought in the forgotten 
letters, left in the small pocket of £theri) 
dress. 

At that instaiit a cloud came over the moon, 
and a shivering, mournful sound, as if the south- 
west wind was rising, bringing in its train a 
deluge of rain. 

Ethel closed the window, the maid lit the 
lamps on her table, and she sat down to peruse 
her letters, A little bustling about the room, 
aetting pne thing and another in order, and the 
door closed, and she was alone, 

One of these packets was from her steward, 
another from an old governess^ a|ad then 
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she looked at the enirelope with the foreiga 
stamp. She hroke the seal, tarned over the 
leaves, and saw it signed *^ Aogusta Merivale/' 
date Heiddbei^. She drew the lamp nearer to 
her, leant over the sheets, as the writing was 
^mall, cramped, and on the thinnest of thin paper. 
After a great many relations of personal ad- 
ventures, and the exceeding happiness of herself 
and husband, Mrs. Merivale went on to say : — 
'^ Only think qf our meeting Lord £gmont here. 
He looks ill and worn, and said he could not 
stand a London season; asked after you, if 
fashionable life had spoilt you? He says he 
means to spend the winter in Italy, and on the 
score of delicate health does not intend taking 
part in public life. He has many friends here; 
is thought a perfect specimen of an Englishman 
and a ^^ Milor." I like him vastly, and though 
he never spoke to me at the Grange, he favours 
me with a good deal of his society now, and we 
talk over old days of the winter when we had 
such a merry party with you. Apropos of one 
of that party, William Dillon, after aU engaged 
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to be married, and has been for three years ! 
A childish sort of affair, I believe. The young 
lady, a Miss Bernard, daughter of my husband's 
cousin ; they live here for economy. She is a 
pretty, simple creature, in mind and appearance 
sadly inferior to our friend, who really, Ethel, I 
thought was devoted to you. Of course the 
secret's now out. Ton must hiave been his coa- 
fidante all along. How sly you both were. 
Well, Mrs. Barnard tells me she consented to 
the engagement with great reluctance, owing to 
the youth of both, and latterly, indeed, she had 
begun to hope her daughter was forgetting him, 
and had written to tell him so, though not going 
the lengths of breaking it off altogether. As 
yet she has had no reply to this flattering an- 
nouncement. I daresay he won't believe it, for 
men are slow to credit anything which may 
wound their self-esteem. Adieu, now, dear 
E , what a long letter I have scribbled. Love 
to Aunty. Write me soon. 

" Tours, as ever, 

''Augusta Merivale." 
K 5 
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EtfaeFs imiid drq[qped with the &tal letter, 
her fixed and pallid coimteBsioe feoking gfaastlf 
in tbe light af Ihe Jamp. She felt her head 
swim; Ae gasped forlreath. She tottered to 
the window, and flong it cpen, eagw sbowe all 
thiDgB at this moment for air — air ! 

The thondsr rollBd, and the li^tmng flashed. 
Better, thought she, that it shoaU strike her, 
and blast her earthly finome, than that sheidlioidfl 
iive «n earth to see her love, her tnist, cast head- 
long from its pinnacle, to the lowest d^dis of 
hmniMation and despair ! 

When she looked into the room it aeemed &1II 
of mst, and ^an ah* of unrealily perraded faer 
4Brase8, as if she was in a whirl, a hopeless en- 
tan^ment. From the dimness aramid her shoae 
wat in betters of fire lihe fidad words. 

He then, he had deceived her.; when enga^g 
her afiections, he knew he wra bound to another, 
hence his depression, his hesitatioii. His looks 
of love, unconfirmed by his wands. He loired, 
or was, however, :engaged. He had allowed her, 
Ethel, his old playmate, his old friend, to be be- 



^a^ed injSo A^ fiSefitif>n^ ki«i}tiag to her pride, 
immlting to hsr, |x^ wh(m h^ fc#d .pl^g^^d him^ 

7hatih|9 ^ove4 h^i she doubted i9^t Alasl 
^nd) a}pj tifWt evm tbe ^owseiouisness (^ this 
s^^uld iQpw |i;Qfll§t ^n ^ddi^tioaal istiog. He, 
l^FilliaDp^'Wluw she ha4 loyed and thought perfect, 
that he should be guilty of an act of treachery 
lind deceit! 

^^Cruiel! heartlj^ss!" exjclaimed poo^r Ethel, 
Defltpit^ tbe pitilesp $ndir]ghtful$tQrm,fihe leant 
mi her h/oad, f^r as she eoijJd read), io court th^ 
'deluging r$i9* It lelt in istream^, through her 
ihair, over her affrjighted ieounteaaanoe. The 
l^tni^g fla^hed^ the thunder roUed, unheeded^ 
Within that gentile biteast raged a more fearful 
tempest, that of a heart which had trusted, and 
l^i^y^ed iU was good, UQble, and pur«, and .was 
pow, oh! how deceived and disenchanted! 

Still £thel x^ourted the nigiht jair, still she 
4iply weut oyer in her taoiind the events x>f the 
jiast few months, a^d ithen tried ito realise, shrink*^ 
j^g at the same time, £hat Willian^ was nothi^ig 
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to her, nothing was she to him. The very thought 
of the looks of affection which her loving heart 
could not withhold, and which she had cast so 
often on him, now pierced her with a sharp, 
pitiless pang. William knew she loved him, and 
he gloried in this, and in seeking her heart, 
knowing that she could never be his; how base 
and wicked ! 

Then the thought crossed her how on that 
happy day she had carried about her the fatal 
blow to idl her hopes for the future. If only 
she could have read that letter, have only re*- 
called the hours spent in his society, when her 
look and her manner spoke eloquently of how 
dear he was to her, she would have been saved 
some of the humiliation which now bowed her 
down so heavily. 

The storm in the Heavens was now passed 
away, the moon emerged and shone on the huge 
mass of cloud rolling past. She heard two 
o'clock strike; she closed the window. Not a 
tear fell from her eyes ; her heart seemed burnt 
■up, withered; the fountain of her tears dry. la 
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that awful hour the thought of Emma in the 
moor cottage came vividly before her. 

To Ethel this was a bitter, crushing sorrow : 
her path had been so strewn with roses, her sky 
so serene, she had never doubted others. 

" And that I could have been so blind," 
said she to herself, ^^as not to see that my 
wealth, my position, made all fair, and smooth 
to me. If he can be false, who then can I 
trust?" 

The day was beginning to glimmer in the 
east, the soft and gentle June day. What a 
contrast to the wintry blight fallen on her young 
heart ! She heard the servants beginning to stir. 
Once again she read over the letter, the dreadful 
letter, the bitterness of which, how lightly 
thought of by the innocent writer. She put it 
away in her desk, and then she threw herself on 
her bed; there, from sheer fatigue and exhaus* 
tion, she fell into a fevered sleep, from which she 
was awoke by her maid, who looked scared when 
she caught sight of her mistress's dishevelled 
hair and wild countenance. She saw too she 
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had not undressed, was meFelj aibretohed on the 
counterpane. 

^^ Wkat oaa he Ijie reason,'' /said she to her- 
fdf. ^' All ibis racketix^ does Miss V&ufi no 
good ; she looks years older tihan £he d^" 

What wonder! 
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CHAPTEB IX 



ErHEii mu (dressed aad calm, but her poor face 
if)B8 ideadly pale, ber eye widely opea and ^assj* 
fihe ibrced hsrsfU <ta app(w .a( ber ease, and 
went dourn 4o l»reakfasl;. 

TJuBue she :8tar1^ed Dr. Hahnern {amd^anny bj 
)ier looks, bust emsaeA theoa ob ikhs^ score of iihe 
long f atoning day she had ^oee Hiiroagh. 

Sardiy Ihad the dbck strrack ten'uvfaen a weH<- 
knovn kiiock 'was heard at the door. Op to 
tUa .time £thel bad commanded jhersel^ but to 
-meet him wilib the fatal secret ifirei^ on her mind 
vas )nK>ne iliAn she could bear. She bunriedly 
Jeft the :room by one door as William entez^d by 
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another. He looked surprised and disturbed at 
her hasty exit. 

^^ A lovers' quarrel,'' thought the good doctor ; 
^^ this will bring matters to a crisis, I doubt 
not." 

He talked gaily to his ward, and that he re- 
ceiTed no rational reply did not surprise the old 



Ethel had rushed to her own room; there she 
partially recovered herself. Should it be seen 
by all and everyone how her affections had been 
trifled with? Should she^ the proud heiress of 
an ancient house, let the world point at her as 
having fidlen in love with an engaged man? A 
being to be pitied? No, never ! She would en- 
dure anything first; and so she wound herself up, 
and prepared to re-appear in the breakfast room. 
Her head swam again as TViUiam seized her hand, 
she felt as if the bite of a scorpion would have 
been preferable; yet she greeted him calmly, and 
in her usual gentle manner, but the soft dove- 
like look of her eyes was gone. When she en- 
countered his, he saw the hard glassy glare. A 
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look as if they said ^^ There is no pleasure or hap- 
piness to shine again here, I now look on life 
with the stony gaze of suffering and disappoint** 
ment." 

To William's quick sight it was at once clear 
that something was wrong, He forgot all in his 
misery at her distress ; he followed her to the 
writing table in the corner of the room and sat 
down opposite to her. 

^^ Ethel, I see something is amiss; what has 
happened?" 

"Happened! what should happen?'^ laughed 
she in a hoarse tone, a tone so unlike hers, that 
Dr. Malvern looked round in surprise. 

" Nay something is wrong. I feel it, I know 
it; you cannot deceive one who — ^who loves you 
as I do, Ethel." He said this in a low whisper. 

(The insolence to her — Ethel Vane.) 

" I do not understand you," she merely said, 
with an upward and defiant look. 

He forgot all save her. 

" Not understand me, Ethel? have I then so 
disguised my heart? have you not seen — do yon 
not 
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"Stay, no more of this. Mr, Dillon; yoq for-' 
get you have no right to a^dreas me thus; I look 
upon it as a deep insult" 

" Insult, Ethel to tell you in words what mj 
heart has long been— " 

"Hush! say no more; read this." Sh^ 
gaye him the orumpled letter proudly but with a 
look of sorrow still, and left th« rpom. 

William glanced over it, he 9aw his seoi^t was 
known; he had indeed wrecked bi^ happine9s for 
ever. In the wild delirium of his loye for 
Ethel he had forgotten his engagement formed, 
true, when a boy almost, but still in hononr to 
be held binding. 

At once he sat down and wrote to i^thel. 
The good doctor meanwhile reading the Xim93, 
though casting anxious and disturbed }oolf^ on 
his ward. In this letter he told ber how in b, qio- 
mentary whim he had engaged himself wh^n a 
mere youth, how the mother bad in reality di^-r 
approved of it, how she had forbidden him «nd 
ber daughter meeting for three year3, an4 then 
as time progressed, he felt day by d^y, tjie i»ag§ 
of Ellen Barnard becoming faintelr and fMOtfri 
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when agftin he saw his friend and plaTmate^ he 
felt that real love was now dawning on him, to 
which the faney of his boyhood, was as the dim 
flicker of a star to the full and perfect light of 
the sun. He had been going to Heidelberg to 
tell all to Mrs, Barnard, indeed had been en- 
couraged to do so, from her haying lately writ* 
%&bl to him to say that her child's happiness was 
not involved in the ratification of their engage-* 
meat, and that the time that had elapsed since 
their laat meeting had much effaced Ellen's re* 
collection pf him« He b^ged JBthel's forgive* 
ness to pardon this deception, on th^ plea of his 
exceeding love for her, which shrank from a pre* 
mature disclosure of his entanglement. He had 
meant to return to England free, unfettered, to 
devote his e^stence to her, to live for her and 
her alone* He added that if he was forgiven 
she was to write him a line that night; if he had 
erred too deeply^ and the clock struck nine with* 
oat a reply from her, ha should leave town, 
mod she should see him no more; the dream of 
life should be over^ 
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With a trembling hand he sealed the envelope, 
and Cresswell entering at that moment he gave 
it to him, bid Dr. Malvern a hurried good-bye, 
and was gone! 

When next would he meet Ethel? 

She received the letter, looked sternly, and 
with a knitted brow at the well-known characters, 
and after a moments hesitation, read the pages 
one after the other, with care and attention. 

He did then love her? but this made his con«> 
duct no better; that he should willingly, unresist- 
ingly, have allowed himsdf to be attracted to 
her, when by every tie of honour and propriety, 
he was bound to another! and to inveigle her 
affections, knowing all the time the bar which 
existed between them. No! his conduct had 
been base and heartless, he should leave and 
with no sign from her. To suppose for a moment 
that Ethel Vane would patiently wait until he 
had gone to Heidelberg to break off his engage* 
ment, and then to return to receive the hand 
which he might have had before, but for the 
claim on him in that distant country. 
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She paced the room in anger and indignation; 
how that day passed she could never tell, and 
yet she maintained before her Aunt and friends, 
a manner of extraordinary composure and ease. 

Nine o'clock at last struck. As the deep 
toned church bell chimed the hours, it seemed 
a death knell to the two loving hearts now parted 
for ever. 

William listened until the sounds had died 
away; then he wrote to Dr. Malvern to say 
good-bye; he was going to the Continent that 
night. He should write from Germany, his kind 
love and good wishes to Fanny, and his affec- 
tionate regards to "Aunty;" not one word of 
Ethel. 

They were again at breakfast when this letter 
arrived in Grosvenor Square. Ethel had just 
entered the room^ looking pallid and weary ; the 
night before she had been with Lady Jane to a 
grand ball, where, as usual, she had attracted 
universal admiration, and where all agreed she 
had never looked so incomparably lovely, so 
bright, so attractive. 
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A dazzling miak tat tbe inwarcl bitter feelings 
of disappointment and indignation. No slee^ 
had Ttsited her eyea; it was no effort, rather a 
relief to be np and about as uBual, and ahe w ai 
making her aun^s hreakfaat at the accnstomed 
hour. 

Dr. MalTem mbbed his apeotacles, put them 
carefnlly on his nose, and began his letter ; he 
looked startled and sarprised; he said nothing, 
and went on with his breakfast^ drank half a 
cup of tea, and tiien read and re-read the un* 
welcome missiye. Fanny looked at him anxiously 
and timidly. 

^ Is anything wrong, papa? Ton look so dis'^ 
turbed-" 

" Nothing, nothing, my dear. A curious note 
from William," replied he hastily. 

At this name Ethel's face flushed red and 
paled again almost instantaneously, but she did 
not speak. 

A dead silence ensued. Aunty breakfasted 
in her room, and thither was Gthel repairing, 
when she was arrested by the doctor's grave Yoice. 
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** Where are you going, my dear?' 

" To Aunty. I have not 6ectt her this morn* 

^^ Come down, then, as soon as possible. I 
Want to say a word to you, my dear child." 

How Ethel trembled now ! She knew those 
" ^W words" had some conneotion with William. 
She Ddttrmured an assent and hurried upstairs. 
What Should Bhe do? Once with her old friend 
she felt sure she would be unable to conceal her 
feelings; her secret mtist escape her, and he 
would look on hef with pity. Pity she could 
not and would not hear; all her proud nature 
rose and rebelled against it. She had yet to 
learn the blessing of ti^ue sympathy; how it 
softeUs the blow, and goes far to heal the 
wound. 

She lectured herself; called her dignity to her 
Sttccotr. She determined that the doctor should 
not fathom her heart, good, kind though he was. 
S» secret was hers alone; it would add tenfold 
to it» bitterness to thiiik another possessed it. 
• So after seeing Aunty, and detailing with care 
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and determhialion all the trifling details of the 
ball of the night before, she descended to the 
breakfast room. There she saw Doctor Malvern, 
walking up and down, his spectacles thrust up 
on his forehead, and his eyes looking restless and 
disturbed* 

"Forgive an old friend, Ethel, if I so far in- 
terfere as to ask you what — what has occurred 
between you and William as to cause him to 
leave England so suddenly?" 

*^ Leave England ! Has he gone, then?" 

^^ He has, indeed; but why? with you it must 
rest." 

He paused and took her hand. 

" Believe an old man and one who loves you, 
Ethel, when he says that more than half the 
miseries of this world are caused by trifling, 
foolish misunderstandings, from which our na- 
tures recover themselves when too late. I have 
not seen you and William together for the last few 
months, without — without — " here he paused. 
^^ In fact, dear Ethel, he loves you, and you — " 

"Hush! hush! My good friend, my kind 
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doctor, you cannot know what you are saying! 
Are you not aware — do you not know that he 
is engaged to be married? — has been for three 
years?" 

*' Ethel! child! what are you saying? Are 
you dreaming? William engaged, unknown to 
me, his old guardian^ his oldest friend — and 
living amongst us as he has done? I cannot' 
believe it— I will not— I— I—" 

He was hurried and agitated. 

With his loss of calmness, Ethel recovered 
hers. 

"Nevertheless it is true. William himself 
owns it, and Mrs. Merivale has seen his — his — 
betrothed; there is no doubt of it. Forget 
him," added she in a hard, harsh voice ; " he is 
unworthy of your love or confidence, if he could 
act thus by you." 

She turned away to hide her emotion ; she had 
yet to learn to speak of him she still loved in so 
harsh and bitter a spirit. 

All this time the good, kind doctor was look- 
ing at her. At last his eyes filled with tears ; 

VOL. I. L 
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now they gashed from his eyelids. Ethel tarned 
and saw him ; she comforted him by assuring 
him of her love and reverence, assuming by her 
manner as though his grief was for her old 
friend in finding out his ward's ingratitude 
and untruthfulness towards him. 

This did not impose, however, on the old 
man ; he saw where the arrow had struck home, 
and was rankling — how she had been deceived ! 
He said nothing, however, for he knew her heart 
was full of bitterness, and her pride up in 
arms. 

So he kissed her, and slowly left the room. 

Ethel wandered to her piano, her harp, her 
drawing; to nothing could she settle. AH 
seemed to have lost a zest. A restless pace up 
and down the long suite of rooms was her 
greatest relief. 

Aunty and Fanny appeared with luncheon. 
They went over the subject of the Parsonage 
furniture and household linen with a tediousness 
almost insupportable to Ethel. She left the 
table earlier than usual, having told her aunt 
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and Fanny in a careless tome that William was 
gone abroad, and when he returned would not 
most likely be done. 

** Impossible, my dear," screamed Aunty; 
" he told me he had never seen any one like 
you; no one so good, so lovely, so — '* 

" So rich, I suppose, Aunty," replied Ethel, 
with a haughty air. 

Her conscience smote her, for her nature was 
not quite turned into gall. 

She left the room with a firm, proud step, 
leaving the two bewildered and stunned by 
news so very different to what they expected. 

" If it really is true, he is a heartless wretch," 
said Aunty. " I wish his bride may turn out a 
shrew," added she viciously. 
' Fanny said nothing; she longed to comfort 
Ethel, but she felt her pride was enwrapping 
her in a cold and impenetrable mantle; she de-< 
fled their scrutiny, she despised their pity. 

When they followed her to the drawing room, 
there she was, her cheek flushed and her manner 
excited, talking to the Viscount, lie had met 

L 2 
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her again the night before, when she had shone 
the queen of the room. He was calling to-day ; 
the sight of her, surrounded by the adornments 
of her wealth, determined him on sacrificing 
himself at her shrine. He doubted not instant 
acceptance ! 

He was a tall, ruddy man, a man many women 
at once pronounced handsome. Aunty, as she 
looked at him through her double glasses, de- 
cided he was a magnificent specimen of his class. 
He talked loudly and authoritatively. What he 
knew he made the best of, and on what he felt 
he was weak he very judiciously steered clear, as 
one does a circle of thin ice on a frozen river, 
but he played round and round, as if it was in 
his power to go farther if he thought fit. 

So long as he talked Ethel was indifierent as 
to what topic he chose, he lingered and lingered; 
finding the fair hostess was listening but lan- 
guidly, he turned to Mrs. Marsdon, thinkinjg it 
would be a wise and politic thing to make a 
friend of her. 

^' I can assure you, Madam, that when Miss 
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Vane left us last night, the sun, as it were, dis- 
appeared from the horizon. 

** Oh, pray, my lord,'' laughed Ethel, scorn- 
fully, "do not suppose such flattery is acceptable 
to my Aunt; we are much too matter-of-fact 
here." 

"Indeed, my dear Ethel, I think it quite 

likely as Lord H says ; and I daresay you 

will not believe it possible, my lord, but on one 
occasion of my life, some thirty or forty years 
ago, the very self-same words were made use of 
about me, at my first ball. It's a pretty idea, 
an appropriate one, but not quite original." 

" I did not intend it to be passed ofi* on you 
as original, Mrs. Marsdon," said his lordship, 
greatly nettled. " What I said, I felt to be a 
very natural expression of the feeling last 
night." 

The Viscount was not accustomed to be treated 
so cavalierly, in the first place, and also did 
not approve of being somewhat out-talked. His 
next speech was : 

" How abominably they crowd the rooms now 
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in London; sach numbers of old ladies lining 
the walls, their fair charges sitting or standing 
around them, always puts me in mind of groups 
of evergreens in a winter's forest." 

" Well, that really is poetical and appropriate 
too," laughed Aunty, good naturedly, not a whit 
discomposed, whilst Ethel looked at him with 
contempt. ^* I agree with you, old ladies are 
out of their place in these gay parties." 

The Yiscount and she got on much better 
after this : he decided she would be a very useful 
coadjutor. 

Ethel was plunged in thought, though pre- 
tending to be working; in imagination she was 
following William, as he travelled over the well- 
known scenes so often described by him, and 
which she had once hoped to visit in his society. 
Still in imagination she pictured his nearing 
Heildelberg, where lurked his fate^ that fate to 
her so crushing. 

She was roused from her reverie by the de- 
parture of the Yiscount; he was delighted with 
the footing he had established in Grosvenor 
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Square. Mrs. Marsdon's admiratioa he felt 
sure of, and be thought iu time there was little 
or no doubt but that her niece's would follow^ 
notwithstanding her cold, indifferent manner. 

Day by day, then, he came to the house, re- 
ceived with pleasure by Aunty, quietly by Ethel. 

Dr. Malyero, Fanny, and the household linen 
had gone into Pevonshire, the latter to be torn 
upy hemmed, marked, and duly prepared for the 
coming parsonage. 

Ethel was gayer than ever. Ball after ball, 
concert after concert, ia giddy succession. 
Aunty was pu2(zled. She was sharp-witted 
enough, however, to avoid any mention of 
William. She saw it was a sore point, but 
neither she nor any one guessed the mortal 
agony of that crushed and bleeding heart! 

It was now towards the end of June. Mr. 

Grey and Lady Flora had returned to 6 . 

shire, and had made Ethel and MrSt Marsdon 
promise to pay them a visit, ere they returned 
to Pevonshire, This they bad promised, and 
the happy couple had left town, having en** 
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prosiness. ^'She is usuallj so quick in her 
dress. Bat I daresaj she feels to-night is de- 
csisive. I soppose you know that Arthur's 
brother is going to propose to her before she 
leaves town?' 

"I thought it very likely," returned Mrs. 
Marsdon, somewhat carelessly. ^^ He has been 
here so much." 

" Of course Ethel will consider his suit,*' re- 
joined Lady Jane curiously. 

^^ Indeed, I cannot telL Well as I know 
Ethel, on this point she has never seriously 
spoken to me. I asked her one day what she 
thought of the Yiscount, and she evidently 
considers him just as much as she does the 
rest of the moths fluttering round the light." 

" How very good," laughed Lady Jane; " how 
his superb, intensely well satisfied highness, 
would wiuce at this. But still you know, Mrs. 
Marsdon, he is a very good match ; they tell me 
an excellent man (though I have no great love 
for him), and would make a kind husband. I 
really hope Ethel will take time before she 
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terest and excitement as to say they were un- 
happy. Henrietta tells me Bonchurch is beau- 
tiful; they are out all day. Whilst she sketches, 
her husband smokes, and reads the paper — very 
prosaic on his part. The two would make a 
fair picture of the possible harmony of poetry 
and dull matter-of-fact!'^ and she laughed de- 
risively. 

'* Depend on it," said Aunty, in an oracular 
voice, " depend on it, she is wise, in giving way 
to his little peculiarities, one of which may be 
smoking. Many a bad mood is got rid of, many 
a storm averted by the friendly fumes. When 
dear Mr. Marsdon got fussy about money 
matters, or any other little thing, I used to say, 
^ look, how fine it is ; go and have a cigar on 
the terrace,' or, * it is so wet to-day, do give the 
green-house a little smoke.' Poor dear! he 
never said nay to that, and used to return so 
calm and cheerful. Oh! commend me to the 
cigar, it is the wife's best friend." 

"How long Ethel seems to-night," yawned 
Lady Jane, who soon got tired of poor Aunty's 
L 5 
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Ethel knelt by Aunly's chair to be kissed, 
and then stood up again to be inspected. The 
style of her dress became her now stern and 
marble-like features; the sanny smile was gone. 
Both her friends saw this; the one half sus- 
p^otod its cause, the other did not trouble her- 
t^df to sift it. 

That night Lord H was more in love 

thw^ «v©r; the dignified, graceful Ethel received 
hh bom^ as a queen would that of a vassal, 
aud with about as much show of interest. Her 
mind always seemed to be on something else 
than what she was saying, but he was too well 
assured of his own perfections to doubt for a 
moment of his success. 

They stood in a small room, looking down 
the staircase. Flowering shrubs on either side, 
and in the centre a beautiful specimen of the 
Cape jessamine, the fragrancy of which vividly 
reminded her of her ball in the winter, when 
near one of the same, in her conservatory, she 
sat listening to a voice now far, far away ! 

Her eyes were fixed thoughtfully, and she was 
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conscious of nothing but the voice of her memory 
whispering bitter recollections. 

She was recalled to herself by the Viscount's 
seizing her hand, and the words : 

" Then by your silence I may hope?" 

She started back. 

"I hardly understand you, Lord H .'' 

" What can I say more than I have done ? 
That I lay myself, my titles, my fortune at your 
feet. Lovely and gifted as you are, still I hope 
I may not be called presumptuous in making 
this offer. . (Still the same self pride.) I will 
call to-morrow ; do not hurry yourself! Tour 
paleness alarms me. Ethel !" 

And his lordship looked at her really alarmed, 
and forgot for a moment himself. 

" Stay, my lord, I beg of you. You have 
greatly mistaken me if you think that my feel- 
ings ever sanctioned your addresses. I had not 
thought it indeed likely to come to this. London 
life is so full of such trivialities." 

Her colour was now returned, and she looked 
beautiful. So thought Lord H- 
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''Ob, but I was always in earnest. Mine 
was no mere empty sbow of attention. I will 
call to-morrow, see Mrs. Marsdon^ and—*'' 

^^No, my lord, it wonld indeed be useless. 
Grateful as I am for yonr preference, I conld 
never marry you. Let this be spoken of no 
more, I entreat you." 

^^Tou astonish me, Miss Yane; I can only 
say you astonish me." 

He fixed a malignant look on her. 

'^ I can but suppose that you have a preference 
for another." 

She flushed red, and indignantly turned from 
him. 

^' Yes, I i9ee it is so, and I think I can dis- 
cover who — who is the happy man, despite his 
lack of other advantages, who can boast of the 
possession of Miss Yane's heart." 

He forgot himself in his anger, his mortifica- 
tion at being refused, and for whom? 

" How dare, you, Lord H ■ > — , address 
me thus?" rejoined Ethel, turning on him with 
anger and contempt glancing from her eyes and 
curling her lip. 
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He shrank from the kindling face; his eyes 
fell before those indignant ones, and with a mut- 
tered malediction on his own stupidity in ex* 
posing himself to such a rebuff, he left her 
alone. 

She was looking around embarrassed, when, 
to her utter astonishment, she saw ascending the 
steps before the door to the ball room, Lord Eg- 
mont! Her first emotion was pleasure at seeing 
her old friend ; her next thought from whence 
he had just come. 

She flushed red as he advanced ; he looked at 
her, and quickly, but not as if surprised at see- 
ing ber there, he came forward and clasped her 
hand. Ethel recovered herself. 

^^ I am so glad to see you again^ Lord Eg- 
mont! and when did you come?" 

" This very evening," returned he ; "I shall 
astonish the hostess, who thinks me in Italy. I 
have not even an invitation, but you know of 
old I am sometimeis an unbidden guest, Miss 
Vane. Let me take you wherever you are 
going. Are you not dancing?" 
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" No," replied Ethel, " the rooms are so warm ; 
but if you will help me to find Lady Jane, I 
shall be obliged to you." 

He gave her his arm, and looked down on her 
as they passed through the crowd. He saw she 
looked thinner, more worn ; London dissipation, 
merely he hoped. 

They encountered the lady of the house on 
the stairs. 

"Heavens! Why, is it Lord Egmont, or 
your ghost?" 

" Either your ladyship pleases, if only I find 
a welcome, though unbidden." 

" Can you doubt it ?" returned she gracefully. 
"But how did you come, and when, and why?" 

" All this involves so many particulars. Let 
me in to-morrow, and I will give you a long his- 
tory." 

The crowd was so eagerly rushing downstairs, 
the valse being over, and the dancers eager for 
ices and cool breezes, that they were obliged to 
gturiil aside, and so parted from Lady S. Ethel 
fi^lt a comfort and a protection in his presence 
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She was agitated after her interview with the 
Viscount ; she did not disguise the pleasure she 
felt in seeing Lord Egmont, and his eye lingered 
on her admiringly. 

She was a good deal altered, he thought; a 
little older, more thoughtful, and the blitheness 
of her manner seemed to a certain extent gone; 
but Ethel was really pleased to see him, and ex- 
erted herself to talk. She alluded in a careless 
manner of William and his engagement; she felt 
rather than saw that Lord Egmont looked at 
her enquiringly, and this gave her power to call 
her pride more to her aid, and to carry off the 
announcement with the nonchalante air she 
thought would best screen her inner feelings. 
This seemed to satisfy him, for he began to chat 
to her in his quiet, unrestrained style, and soon 
they discovered Lady Jane. She was astonished 
to see him, but welcomed him cordially. Their 
carriage soon coming round, they left the house, 
Lord Egmont following immediately. 

Lady Jane was very curious to hear about 
the Viscount, who had reappeared in the ball 
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room, looking daggers. Ethel was, however, 
very discreet, and did not betray his secret. 

Quite early the next day Lord £gmont was in 
Grosvenor Square. 

Ethel, in the morning, looked still thinner 
and paler than she did on the night before. Her 
first pleasure at seeing him having subsided, she 
relapsed into her usual abstraction. Do all she 
could, she sometimes forgot her assumed gay air; 
her mind would recur to the past, and in its re* 
collections she would lose herself. 

^^ Miss Yane looks as if the Grange air would 
be of use to her, Mrs. Marsdon. When do you 
leave town?" said Lord Egmont one morn- 
ing. 

^' In a week, I am glad to say," Ethel hastily 
replied. ^^ I am tired of the eternal repetition 
of scenes, the same people, the same conversa- 
tions. The London world is a series of reflec- 
tions throughout the season." 

^^ Certainly habit is the strongest thing on 
earth," returned Lord Egmont musingly; '4t is 
only that which reconciles us to many of our 
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ways. All these amusements are participated 
in more from habit than enjoyment." 

" Thank Heaven, we shall soon be in green 
fields again and amongst roses. I long to be 
out of these hot streets." 

"Do you go straight to the Grange, then?" 

"No; we leave town for Holmdale— Mn 
Grey's." 

" Ah, indeed ; my place is in G ^shire, 

not very far from Holmdale. Do you ever ride 
now?" 

" In the morning only, I take a canter in the 
Park before twelve, but it is spiritless work, 
after the downs, and the beautiful sands in 
Devonshire." 

The first person Ethel saw the next morning 
in the Park was Lord i^gmont; he joined her, 
and for two hours they rode together. In his 
quiet and superior conversation she felt a plea- 
sure, and a repose, welcome to her after the 
storm; conflict of the last few weeks, and the 
artificial excitement of her gay life. 

" I shall go to Egmont soon after you leave 
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town, I think, Miss Yane. I hope I shall there- 
fore see you when in oar county." 

^ I hope so too/' rqoined Ethel, cordially, as 
she dismounted. ^ We shall both. Aunty and I 
be pleased to see you. Adieu now." 

At last the day came for them to depart from 
Grosvenor Square. The carriage, well packed, 
drove to the door. Ethel descended to the 
drawing-room, to look around her, and see that 
nothing had been left, or forgotten." 

- Deserted as it now looked, bereft of the signs 
of occupation and habitation, which the presence 
of an Englishwoman so freely scatters in her 
home, it reminded her forcibly of the day she 
had arrived there, full of joy and hope; how she 
was startled by William that first night ! 

Where was he now? What was she? — a 
joyous being, transformed into a heavy-hearted, 
miserable woman ! 

She took a last look at the familiar rooms, 
went down stairs, and drawing her veil closely 
over her wan face, they were whirled to the 
station. 
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Through those crowded streets, those narrow 
ways, where miserable faces, begrimed by dirt, 
and defaced by wickedness, peered forth from 
squalid homes; ragged women, with dishevelled 
and torn garments^ the wretched, stunted, 
pallid children, and the drunken men ; the gaudy 
gin shops, pouring forth even at this early hour 
a stream of poor wretches, who, as they tottered 
to their hovels and cellars, swore loudly and 
fiercely ! 

It was a scene to look on in horror, and to 
contrast, with the more gifted lot, destined by 
Heaven to be Ethel's. 

A pang of remorse crossed her as she left 
these dens of misery far behind, that she should 
have given herself up so entirely to the one trial 
and one grief that had been sent her. Com- 
pared with the sufferings of those poor beings, 
how could she permit herself to dwell so un- 
ceasingly on her own ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ix OQ^ of tbe prettiest of oar inland counties, 

^u::::J$t wooded hills, which shut out the horizon 

VJifc iiul s:^s* wss Mr. Grey's Vicarage, and at 

x^ v^vet ^v\>r$ was Ethel's carriage, on one lovely 

<^Y^b^ m Jui»\ She and Aunty had accepted 

^WN iiUy Fton's wish of seeing them at 

Hl>I^)iJaI<^ aotd the peace and freshness of the 

Qhai»g^ &Qtt Ae streets of the metropolis, had 

already hrooght meoloiir to otur poor heroine's 

feded cheek. As for Aontr^ s&e leant forward 

in the carriage which had bitnq^t them from 

the station inhaling with exquisite pleasure the 

perfume of the hedges, and the pure air which 

came sweeping in gusts down the valleys, from 
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between the wooded hills, and waving the 
branches of the trees overhead. 

At the door of the Yicarage stood Lady 
Flora, eager to welcome Ethel and her Aunt. 
Mr. Grey had gone to meet them, and she was 
astonished to find they had missed on the road. 
Lady Flora, in the country, looked far less ex- 
cited, but much happier, than Lady Flora in 
gay London. Simply dressed, her fresh, young- 
looking face, shaded by her tasty cap, and with 
her high-bred and dignified air, she looked the 
very beau ideal of an English matron. 

By her side stood her two youngest boys, 
staring with ill-concealed interest and surprise 
at their mama's beautiful pale friend, whom she 
kissed so warmly, and welcomed so gladly. They 
shyly followed into the drawing-room, where 
Lady Flora was seating Aunty in a comfortable 
chair, where she could have a pleasant view of 
the gardens, and where Ethel stood for a few 
moments enjoying the prospect. 

It was such a pretty garden, though small. A 
gravel walk, wide enough to admit two abreast, 
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m& ' mrnpfUA tpfj bx grmrt of t&e base; then, 
beds of tlower^ mast (ssrefalLj tasifieii^ (lotted aa 
nnpretendm^ lawn^ mawEt to por&stxaii ; it ended 
in X hsL^ aa^ waich (&Ti(ied it gram the mellow, 
where die oar ms now bemg macfe. and where 
at .th^ rimes the Yiearigfi cows and two ponies 
pa&tTir^ Beroml, stretached hiH after kOl, in 
the ruil ^uxnrtaaee of nddsammer fiiliageL 

Tlie two irde ones stole near EthdL^ and won- 
iereii to see :iayrhing: so pretty^ and 90 joong, 
so ^il : ::i their pencefai and hi^pr hoae tbej 
had seen ittie ot grief, and they efmtmned to 
czi^ nirriv^e fiances at their gnest^ as if Taiolj 
trring to solve the eiiignm» 

^Now^ Arcie^ don't look 30 hard at Miss 
y ane. Ron^ mj hoj^ and see if papa is eoming 
up the hill; and yon^ Willie^ teH A(buiis to bring 
some tea fiir Mrs. Marsdon^ as soon as he has 
carried the boxes npstairs. Ton seev Ethel, I 
make little messengers of my boysy in default of 
iiie one or more footmea which are wanting in 
this establishment*^ 

'' Well, really, my dear Lady Flora, I don't 
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know when I have felt so delighted/' said Auntj, 
as she sat silently by the open window. 
^^What a charming change from Grosvenor 
Square, is is not, Ethel?" 

£thel replied not, for, alas! she saw things 
now in a different light; that which awoke de- 
light and pleasure for her once, now felt power- 
less to please or interest. Her abstraction was 
taken by her companions for a participation of 
the same feelings, which both experienced on 
leaving the heated town for the cool and refresh- 
ing fields. 

Adams, released from his duties as porter, 
now entered with a cup of tea for each lady ; he 
placed the tray opposite Aunty, on a little round 
table, and into the delicate white cups Lady 
Flora poured the refreshing beverage from the 
daintiest and quaintest of old-fashioned silver 
tea-pots. The tea revived Mrs. Marsdon consider- 
ably, and she began at once to talk to Lady 
-Flora, who sat by her, and listened courteously 
and attentively, although at times she could not 
refrain from casting wistful glances at Ethel^ 

VOL. I. H 
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who had stepped out on the little lawn, and was 
making friends with the two boys, who were fast 
thawing towards the pretty pale lady« 

One in each hand, Ethel was led to the brink 
of the lawn, overhanging the fragrant meadow, 
invited to make hay, and declining this, to go 
with them to see their pets, their fowls, their 
rabbits, or some of the out^door interests which 
make so mnch the occupation and delight of 
country children, and tend so much to their 
healthful frames, drawing them as they do so 
constantly into the open air. 

Nurse soon came out and invited the little 
pair to their tea; promising to be soon again 
with Ethel, they left her alone on the velvet 
turf. Seeing a gate at the end of the gravel 
walk, she followed it, and was soon in a thleket 
of laureb and arbutus, which darkened the path 
on which she trod. A few steps more^ and she came 
to a gate, which she found opened on the church 
yard ; she passed through it, and was soon stand- 
ing amidst the tombs, whidi thickly covered tiie 
ground* The little walk, winding its way in 
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atid out, led to tbe church door, and there she 
paused. The porch under whioh she now was, 
bdonged to the new erection, which had super-* 
geded that which, from the ages it had stood, 
and from its now insufficient size^ was left in 
rains at a short distance, roofless, but with its 
beautiful brick tower still standing, and nearly 
covered with ivj. The ancient building was an 
exquisite and most picturesque feature in the 
landscape; (br miles it was visible, and there it 
was, though now useless, reminding the spectator 
sokmnly of past ages, oi thd many who had 
worshipped within its walls, and on whose tombs 
it looked down, and seemingly frowning on its 
successor, which, though beautiful as modern art 
could devise, lacked the dignity and grandeur of 
its ruined and ivy covered walls. 

How calm the scene was on this sweet sum* 
mer's eve; how gently came fhe sounds from the 
distant hay fields, where 1^ labourers were 
busily finishing their day's work; how fragrant 
the air; how soothing the r(^pose to the poor^ 
wearied Ethel! Thei^e at her feet lay the happy 

M 2 
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dead, sleeping the blissful sleep of rest from 
toil and sorrow! Above, the grand vault 
of Heaven, where dwelt the Author of all 
good. Around her, on every side, breathing, 
living, the evidences of His works, of His 
beneficence ! As Ethel thus mused, she became 
more softened, less bitter in her feelings. The 
influence of this gentle evening was stealing into 
her heart, that heart so pure, and loving, yet 
it had been, so cruelly and irreparably wronged. 

" Ah, Miss Vane, you are admiring my old 
church, I see," said the well-known voice of Mr* 
Grey. 

Ethel started ; she turned round, and there 
was the Vicar, with hand outstretched, to wel- 
come her to his home. 

" How sorry I was to be out of the way to- 
day, or rather, how stupid of me to go by the 
glen path, where I knew I ran a chance of missing 
you; but still I made sure I should be in time; 
but any way Tm delighted to see you," and he 
again shook Ethel's hand. 

•* You cannot tell, Mr. Grey, how I am enjoy* 
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ing this/' said Ethel. ^' It is a lovely spot, and 
the evening is so calm and beautifal." 

" Well, yes, indeed," smiled the Vicar, " we 
think this very pretty," and he looked lovingly 
at the old church, the yew trees, and the distant 
hUls, which never looked to greater advantage 
than from this spot. ^^You can't please me 
better than by liking my old place. For five- 
and-twenty years I have laboured here, and my 
chief happiness, my greatest joys, have seen the 
light at Holmdale. I often look at the dear old 
church as at an aged friend. When they con- 
demned it as being past repair, and besides too 
small for our growing population, I assure you I 
felt as if the death warrant had been passed on 
one I dearly loved. All my children were chris- 
tened there, and there Flora appeared as my long 
waited for, and dearly loved bride; and when I 
spoke my last words from that worm-eaten pulpit 
within those crumbling walls, I really could have 
cried, indeed, my words were choked," and great 
tears stood in his eyes at the recollection. 

^^ Well can I und^stand that," rejoined Ethel^ 
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*^ it was a toucliing and Boleoln moment. The 
old building had done its work, oould do no 
more, and is now going the way of all things. 
The countless beings baptised at its font, and 
which knelt round its altar, are now gathered in 
a blissfnl land; let us hope it and believe it. 
Indeed, when one thinks on the wear^ miseries 
through which we all must wade here;" she 



Mr. Grey noticed the digression, and glanced 
at the mournful young face by his side. He 
said nothing, but in bis benevolent mind rose a 
hope, an earnest wish, that he might, in his 
character of his Master's messenger, convey 
some comfort to what seemed to him a stricken 
spirit. He said nothing, however, and they 
were soon summoned by the invaluable Adams 
to the house. There Lady Flora was presiding 
at a table on which was laid a light supper (for 
the travellers had begged to be allowed to dine 
early on the road), and seated by her side was 
Aunty, who had got her needles out, and was 
busy knitting and chatting. 
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Th« delicate white service, the purity of the 
damask linen, and the simple and unostentatious 
fitjle of the Vicarage entertainments^ ^ere de- 
lightful to both the ladies, just arrived from the 
gayest feasts of London, and seemed com- 
pletely at home and at ease in the little dining- 
room, which opened also on the lawn, as did the 
drawing-room. The repast over, they adjourned, 
and passed an hour or two in pleasant chat. 
The little boys came in, hot and excited by a 
last toss in the hay, and all bashfulness having 
worn off, they were as communicative as they 
could be. They were nice little fellows; so 
manly, and so gentle in their manners; so 
obedient to the loved voices of their parents, 
and so intelligent in the replies they gave to 
Ethel's kind questions, and endeavours to draw 
them out. 

At ten the bell rang, and the servants as- 
sembling, a short prayer was read, and all dis- 
persed. Lady Flora leading her guests to their 
little rooms, fitted up in white dimity, so simple, 
yet so comfortable. 
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Whether it was the jonrney, or the fresh air, 
or the peace of the Yicarage, Ethel knew not, 
but she awoke after a rest such as she had 
not known dnce that fatal night, when her day 
dreams of happiness had been so ruddy scattered 
to the winds, leaying her hopeless and miser- 
able. 

With something of her old buoyancy of spirit 
she looked out of her little window, through 
which burst a shower of damask roses, which 
climbed far over head. Long shadows lay on the 
lawn (for it was yet early), and there already 
was Mr. Grey, walking with bent head and 
meditative air. Ethel softly closed the window. 
There in the comer was the white bath, filled 
over night with fresh cold water, so Ethel, who 
was very independent, and had left her maid to 
go to the Grange, out of consideration for the 
Yicarage manage, made her own toilette, and 
-in due course had soon descended to the garden. 

^^ Good morning, Mr. Grey," she exclaimed; 
**how early you are!" 

^^ How early you are« I think,'' rejoined he, 
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delighted at seeing her, ** for a London young 
lady, you really astonish me !" 

" I could not resist this lovely morning, and 
I slept so soundly, so peacefully. Heavens! 
what an inestimable, priceless blessing is sound 
sleep!" 

She sighed heavily. 

" At your age you should know no other," re- 
turned the Vicar, as he looked at her face, over 
which had passed a doud, dimming its bright* 
ness and freshness. 

" All know what it is, surely, to experience 
fevered, restless nights." 

^^ All who suffer doubtless, mentally or 
bodily." 

Ethel shrank. She would not have any one 
guess her cause for such hours of darkness as 
had of late visited her pillow. 

*' Do you generally rise so early, Mr. Grey?" 

^^ Yes, especially on mornings like these. I 

seem to feel as if my best thoughts, most useful 

schemes rise in my mind in these hours. All 

firound one speaks so emphatically of renewed 
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fife and vigour; spiritually and bodfly one par- 
takes of the influence/' 

^ And do you read, or wbat?" said Ethel. 

♦*It depends/' rejoined he smiling; "if I am 
anxious about an address in the pulpit on any 
particular occasion, or about an admonition to 
any one I dread to oflfend, yet long to warn, or 
have any particular project in my head, I come 
out to meditate, and seek help and counsel from 
all around me. All these are evidences,'' and 
he waved his hand to the blue skies, the brilliant 
woods, and the bright flowers, " of the presence 
of an all-wise and compassionate God. If the 
night 1)efore my thoughts have taken sufficient 
form, I devote the morning hours to fixitig them 
on paper, and sometimes I walk simply for the 
delight of active movement, when the body is 
most refreshed, and most inclined for it.'' 

Ethel delighted in Mr. Grey; his mind was 
so steeped, as it were, in the piety and love for 
God, which made everything around him yield 
its quota to his enjoyment and his improvement 
He had seen trials and many ; he had lost his 
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children, had been poor and straggling, and 
many a desire of his benevolent heart had been 
disappointed; but still there he was, drinking 
in day by day the influences of a holy and a 
happy life; one not of luxury, but of earnest 
toil and many deprivations, seeing with his ob- 
servant mind that all works for good to those 
who do not strive against God's will, and glory- 
ing in the belief that each day, with its che- 
quered scene of joys and troubles, was bringing 
him nearer to that culminating point to which 
the Christian looks as does the weary traveller 
to the summit of that mountain where he is to 
rest from his toils. 

For an hour they paced up and down the 
gravel path, Ethel listening with delight, Mr. 
Grey looking with compassion and interest on 
the wan face of his young companion. At last 
Lady Flora appeared at the window. 

" What an early couple ! I have heard you 
for such a time, talk, talk, under the windows ; 
you must have discussed ail the affairs of Holm- 
dale, I'm sure." 
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And she advanced and kissed Ethel. 

^' Yoa look pale, dear child. Clement, you 
have tired her." 

"No, no, indeed!" exclaimed Ethel, "I do 
not know when I have had so happy and profit- 
able a morning, I am an excellent walker, I 
can tell you, and I am to go with Mr. Grey on 
jiis hill missions, he has promised me.'' 

*' Yes, if you are able to undertake them, but 
you must know it is very rough work; such 
hard walking, indeed, that the poor people can't 
come here," pointing to the churchy " so I am 
obliged to go there." 

'* Never mind ! I am equal to it. Ask Aunty 
if I am not an excellent walker." 

And an old familiar smile crossed her pale 
features. 

" Well, to-morrow is my day (Wednesday), 
and we will then test your pedestrian capabili- 
ties, Miss Yane." 

" Nay, but she can have Archie's pony, Cle- 
ment.'' 

"Ah, true! we will have him saddled with 
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Jlora's almost forgotten gear, and if you will 
condescend to mount a pony, after your thorough 
l>red steeds, such as I saw you cantering on in 
JiOndon — " 

And a vision of her crossed the Vicar's mind, 
as he had seen her in Hyde Park, gay, brilliant, ' 
^nd excited, riding beside the handsome young 
friend of her youth. And now how different 
she looked I 

" No ! no pony for me ; I will not have my 
veracity suspected. I assure you I am equal to 
a long and hilly walk, so please try me." 

So it was settled, and they all entered for 
breakfast. Aunty, for a wonder, had come 
down, and was talking very eagerly to the little 
boys, who stood quietly by her chair, scanning 
^er with the attentive gaze of childhood, and 
looking across her at each other now and then. 

And now breakfast was over, the Venetian 
blinds were drawn down, for it was getting very 
warm. Lady Flora, excusing herself to her 
guests, went about the many duties of the 
^lother and mistress of a large family and a 
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small establishment of servants. Village duties, 
too, fell abundantly to her lot, and in a littie 
room kept expressly for such purposes, were 
ranged bottles of medicines, of cordials, and 
other little necessaries and comforts, which she 
distributed, with ample counsel and injunc- 
tion, to her poor neighbours. It was quite one 
before she could appear in the drawing room, 
but nobody ever came to the Yicarage who did 
not know what her habits and occupations were, 
and how little time she had to bestow in mere 
entertainment. No one could tell that she had 
been brought up a fashionable, idle young lady, 
taught only to exert her energies so that they 
might secure most amusement and excitement, 
and to occupy herself in the most ladylike and use- 
less manner. Within her, however, lay a latent 
spark of activity and goodness, which might 
have languished and expired, but for the re- 
quirements of the sphere in which she now ex- 
isted. The powers of her fine mind were called 
forth into life; in the education of her children, 
the highest motives, the happiest results were 
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bers. Her good heart suggested^ and her strong 
will carried out, many a scheme for the welfare 
of h^ husband, her family, and her neighbours. 
She was the general referee on all matters within 
her house, and in the village ^^ my lady" wafl 
quoted by all as the best doctor, the best ad- 
viser, and the best assistant in b31 that would 
contribute to their welfare. Few had a more 
active or a happier life, and her sunny looks 
and bright cheerfulness were a strange contrast 
to tiie languid indifference of her sister, Lady 
Jane* 

The next day was far cooler, a fresh breeze 
had sprung up and chased light fleecy clouds in 
the blue heavens, casting passing shadows on the 
hills and valleys. J 

. Mr Grey and Ethel started on their hill ex- 
pedition. His parishioners lay scattered for 
some distance, and many of the old and infirm 
could never hear the voice of their pastor raised 
in prayer, or in grave admonition and instruc* 
tion, but for the Wednesday afternoon services, 
which he gave in one of the largest of the cot- 
tages on these hills. 
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As he and Ethel then toiled their way np the 
rocky pathway, or across the downy uplands, he 
told her of all the poor he was about to visit, of 
their trials, their sorrows, their struggles for 
bare existence. 

^^ All this may be hard to bear," said Ethel 
sighing, as she stopped a moment to look at the 
view behind them, ^^but these trials are sent direct 
from God himself, and we feel that from His 
hands they must be for good; but the difficulty 
is to forgive an injury from a human being, a 
direct injury ; to be able really to look upon it 
without resentment. I feel as if it was impos- 
sible.'' 

And she walked on hurriedly. 

^^ Do not think so, Ethel ! In my vocation, I 
see amongst the poor many instances of the most 
heavenly forgiveness, such forgiveness as in the 
sight of God is holy. I will give one instance 
of it. Do you see that little white cottage peep« 
ing from behind that rock^ and with a clump of 
elder bushes on one side 7" 

"Yes, yes, I do," replied Ethel. 
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'* Well, in that hut has lived for many years 
a poor widow. When I came here, she had one 
boy of eight years old. The care, the devotion 
she bestowed on that child ! the way she toiled 
night and day for his support! no weather too 
bad for her to appear with him at church ! no 
boy so neatly dressed and cleanly either there or 
at school ! He grew up the very apple of his 
mother's eye. A fine lad enough, but weak and 
easily led, notwithstanding the pious and careful 
training she had given him. The day came 
when she must send him out in the world, 
when he set forth for the situation which 
she had procured for him at a gentleman's 
house not many miles distant; he was then 
nineteen or thereabouts I went up to her 
that afternoon, for I felt sure she would be half 
breaking her heart at this first long separation. 
When I got there, poor soul, there she was, 
straining her eyes for the last look of her only 
child as, with his bundle in his hand, he was 
winding his way down yonder rocky path. He 
turned once and waved his hand, and then the 
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poor mother sank on the rough seat at the cottage 
door, and, poor soul, how she cried ! Well, to 
make a long story short, the lad did well at first, 
but his natural weakness of character caused 
him to fall readily into the snares of a 
designing and bad female, who was housemaid 
in the house where he was as groom. Unknown 
to his mother, he married. This was a deep 
sorrow to her, but nothing to that which fol- 
lowed. From one step to another, he descended 
the scale of honour and integrity; he robbed his 
master's house, and when next his widowed 

mother heard of him, he was in G GaoL 

She went there with such a heavy doud over her 
heart, that its shadow has never passed away, 
nor will, until welcome death releases her from 
this earthly pilgrimage ! There she found her 
boy dying ! As a last request, he implored his 
mother to take home his wife — she who had 
tempted him step by step to his ruin ! Now, 
thought I for (I went with the poor woman), now 
for the true evidence of tier being one of Christ's 
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ehildren ! I saw her falter, look at the wife as 
she sat hy the pallet of the dying convict, bowed 
down with shame and grief. One spasm crossed 
her wrinkled face, and she shut her eyes as in 
prayer. The next she had passed to the other 
side of the bed — had taken the repentant one 
to her bosom t The last look of that cherished 
son was riveted on the good Christian, the be- 
loved mother folding in her embrace the wife 
whom he loved, but who had been his bane!" 

'^ How beautiful ! how rare an instance I" ex« 
claimed Ethel, in a broken voice. 

" And now," rejoined the Vicar, ," I will take 
you into the cottage, and you will see for your- 
self how she carries out her promise to her 
boy, how she works for her eternal inheri- 
tance T 

In a settee by the fire-place leant a pale, 
fragile young woman ; it was evident her days 
were numbered in this world. Leaning over 
her was her mother-in-law, tall, pale, and sad 
looking, but with a sweet, patient look. 

^^ Oh, here's his Reverence, Mary,'' she ex- 
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claimed; and she turned round to wdcome hiiHf 
and place two chairs for him and the lady. 

"How is Mary to-day/' said Mr, Grey. 
" Surely this bright warm weather does her 
good?" 

The poor invalid shook her head; her cheeks 
hollow, and her eyes bright and glassy, her 
mouth parched, and her lips pale, she looked as 
if nothing here could help her; not even 
the warm sun, the green hills, and the song 
of birds, as they warbled in the elder bushes 
at the door. 

" No, dear Sir, my time is drawing to a close. 
I shall soon^ oh ! how soon, be laid by him I 
loved, but whose days, oh, grief! oh, grief! 
I so shortened!'' and here she sobbed and 
wailed. 

" Hush! hush!" said the mother, drawing the 
poor head to her, and fondly stroking the damp 
hair. *^ God took him at his own good time, we 
know not from what sorrow." 

"Fm ready to go, I'm ready; but to leave 
you, dear mother. That, Sir," said she, turning 
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to Mr. Grey, " is my grief; for, oh ! what has 
she been to me? God help me ! Oh ! God help 
Bier 

And the attenuated frame shook with agony 
and remorse. 

The poor mother's eyes dropped tears, and 
neither iSthel nor the good Vicar could look un- 
moved on the scene. By degrees Mary became 
calmer, soothed by her mother's tender, gentle 
caresses, and the mild tones of their pastor, who 
spoke words of comfort and support, straight 
drawn from the eternal fount of compassion and 
encouragement. When they left, the poor 
woman had resumed something of the calmness 
interrupted by Mr, Grey and his companion. 
A kind shake of the hand, and they were pass- 
ing out of the little garden, the tiny gate, on 
to the moor, which stretched still upwards. 

No word was spoken. Ethel had received a 
most emphatic lesson. For the time it had its 
e£Pect; that it afterwards was partially unheeded 
could be no surprise, when it is considered how 
her spirit was still agonised by her disappoint- 
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ment and stung by her deception, bat there 
are times^ when the good seeds sown anheed* 
ingly in our minds, springs forth and blossoms 
abundantly : the bread is oast en the waters, we 
may not immediately see its effects ! 

The service over in the bumble cottage, the 
prayers, and the earnest sermon, Mn Grey talked 
to a' little group of children whocu'owded around 
bis knees. By the simplest and most familiar 
images he sought to connect in their infant minds 
the great and solemn truths of our religion; the 
simile of the little flower, that opens its petals 
to the warm rays of the sun, presenting to them 
a familiar type of their souls awaking to the 
dawn of eternal light; or the power of Satan 
over the sinner, as like a bird encaged in the 
hands of a boy, it struggles to get free, lifts on^ 
soft wing, then the other, oyer the fingers of its 
captor, then, unceasingly striving, it mounts 
away on joyful wings, to the eternal heights 
above, there to bask and live in the freedom of 
the heavens. Thus we too may free ourselves 
from the impiisonmenf of sin I 
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The sun was falling behind a hill, bare nearly 
to the summit, but crowned by a clump of 
fir trees; and as Mr. Grey and Ethel emerged 
from the cottage they stopped a moment to look 
at the scene. The grey tints of advancing even- 
ing were beginning to settle on the landscape, 
and mists hanging here and there in the valleys; 
a little below where they stood, a tiny brook fell, 
bubbling and dancing over its rocky bed, and 
made sweet music. Just then a ray of the sun 
glanced on a distant and bright object. 

" What is that?' said Ethel. 

" That tower there?'* pointing with his hand, 
returned Mr- Grey. 

*^Te8/' 

" That i& Egmont Park." 

'"Egmont!" exclaimed Ethel. ''I did not 
know it was so near." 
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CHAPTER XL 



Sunday came ! The calm country Sanday^ when 
the cottagers poured forth neat groups of rustics 
to saunter in the bright sunshine up the hil), to 
the sound of welcoming bells. 

By nine that morning Mr. Grey and his 
wife had been in their school, and Ethel and her 
aunt were about eleven entering the church. 
Beautiful painted windows softened the light in 
the building; rich carving adorned the pulpit 
and the font; and an organ, well played by the 
indefatigable Lady Flora, pealed through the 
aisles. 

The service concluded, and they were turning 
to leave, when, to the surprise of Ethel, she 
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caught sight of Lord Egtnont's lofty figare 
standing as if awaiting some one in the 
porch. It was for them he was lingering, and 
he quietly followed their footsteps, and once 
without the church yard, in the shady laurel walk, 
he received a hearty welcome from the Vicar and 
his wife. Ethel, too, seemed glad to see him, 
and he entered without hesitation the open win-> 
dows of the drawing room. 

"When did you come down, my lord?" said 
Mr. Grey. 

" Only a few nights ago; it was a few days 
before I intended, as I had thought of going to 
see after my cottages in Devonshire. You know 
them, Miss Vane?" 

" Ah, indeed! Pretty D ! You will 

see a great alteration. I rode there some time 
before I went to London," a gloom passed over 
her face, for it was in William's company she was 
on that day, " and it was astonishing the pro- 
gress the workmen had made." 

^^ Indeed! I'm glad to hear it. I hope the 
summer will bring them so forward that I 

YOL. I. N 
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may hope to see them tenanted by October. 
And how do yen like oar county, Miss 
Vane?" 

*^ It is lovely! These countless hills and rich 
woods all delight me." 

He had drawn near her as she sat in the 
window. He had taken a chair where he could 
see her and watch her every moyement; her 
bonnet was thrown to the ground, and she re- 
clined weariedly on the ottoman; but a faint 
colour was on her cheek, a colour which had de- 
serted lier in London. 

^^ But still I suppose you give the palm to 
your own Devonshire?" 

** Not to Devonshire exactly," returned Ethel 
stniling, ^^but to the sea! Beautiful as this all 
is, yet I pine for my blue ocean." 

And again flashed across her mind her parti- 
cipation of this feeling with William. Why was 
his presence and his image always destined to 
mar her present enjoyment? 

^' I must not dare to breathe it, but I too like 
your loonery better even than this; but it 
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sounds treason for a b(H*n and bred G- 
shire man." 



Ethel laughed. They entered on a very plea- 
sant chat; he always gave to our heroine a feel* 
ing of repose and security ; she could not tell 
why, otherwise than from his immeasurable su- 
periority to others around him. He was so calm 
and dignified in his conversation. 

" Of course you stay some time now you are 
come to G shire/' said Lady Flora; '* we 

cannot let you be such a runaway." 

*' Yes, I think I shall be here certainly until 
the autumn. I am anxious to spend the winter 
in Italy." 

And he glanced at Ethel, but her eyes were 
fixed dreamily on the landscape. 

"Indeed, I ought to be here a little this 
summer. I have been too long a nonentity in 
the county society, so now I'm going to be very 
good. I met Mr. Claremont yesterday ; he told 
me he had seen Grey on the moors with a won- 
derful vision, whom he called Miss Vane! so 
hearing you were all assembled, I thought I 
N 2 
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would call oTcr Iiere to-daj, and ask you all to 
promise to come to Egmont next month for an 
archery meeting there. Will you?' 

And he looked round entreatingly, and his 
eye lingered on the pale fiiee of ^ Ethel. 

^We shall be charmed," said Lady Flora, 
"and yon must promise, Mrs. Marsdon, and 
Ethel, too, to come. Thanks many, my lord, 
for the invitation. May I bring my schoolboys, 
who will be home for the holidays?' 

*' Any one and every one yon like," rejoined 
his lordship, delighted to see by Ethel's face that 
she wonld give an assent to his proposition; 
"for your comfort I have secured Sir Henry 
Fairfax and his family, even to your persecuted 
little protegi^ Miss Vane." 

^' Oh ! poor little man," laughed Ethel, for- 
getful of herself for the moment. 

" Pray, Lord Egmont, stay with us the day, 
and you can walk back in the cool of the even- 
ing. I must go noir to my school, which I know 
you will all excuse." 

So receiving a smiling assent from her new 
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guest, Lady Flora gathered up her gloves, her 
handkerchief, and bundle of tracts, and had left 
the room. 

Aunty looked at the couple in the bay window. 
She could not make it out ! It certainly seemed 
very marked conduct on Lord Egmont's part. 
She mused, she nodded, then started up to muse 
again, until the murmuring of the voices and 
the heat of the day combined, so lulled her that 
she fell back in her chair sound asleep. 

Lord Egmont looked around What an op- 
portunity now for him to speak to Ethel, but 
something in her calm, half abstracted manner 
deterred him. He felt his time was not yet 
come ; he, knowing that he had no rival to fear, 
would wait patiently, until his love and devo- 
tion had awoke some answering chord in her 
heart. 

He certainly saw her changed in looks and in 
spirits since that happy time in the winter — 
perhaps from the restless, weary gaieties of 
London. If a thought of Dillon crossed his 
mind, it was But for a moment; intimately as 
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Ethel had known him, he doubted not (Lord 
Egmont's high sense of honour would not permit 
him to do so) that he had told her of his long 
engagement. He never dreamt for an instant| 
when he heard the news at Heidelberg, but that 
Miss Vane, from her early acquaintance with 
William, had been his first confidante ! Coald 
Lord Egmont have known the real state of 
matters, would his conduct have been as it was? 
Yes, for his love for her was deep, pure, and 
constant. If she was miserable, so much the 
more need of help and comfort, and in his un- 
selfish nature this would have been a consola- 
tion. It would be his happy lot to make her 
less so. He was ten years older than she 
was, and old too for his age; he looked on her 
with a half protecting feeling, which endeared 
her more and more to his loving, noble 
heart. 

In the afternoon he walked by her side to 
church, knelt by her in that holy spot, and 
sauntered with her in the beautiful dewy even- 
ing, to the sound of the busy hum of insects in 
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the grass, and of nightingales chanting their 
hymn of praise in the old church-yard trees. 

When at quite dusk he took his leave, loth to 
bid farewell to the group which followed him to 
the road side, and watched him disappear in the 
neighbouring valley. 

^' There goes as noble-hearted, as good a man 
as ever trod God's earth !" said the Vicar, em** 
phatically, after a long silence. ^^ Had we a few 
more like him scattered amongst us, we should 
be very different to what we are. I know no 
one— I will say no one— for whom I have a 
higher respect in some things — I am obliged to 
say some things, for in one way he does not act 
up to all I expected of him.'' 

^^ Ton forget, Clement, his early history. I 
know what you mean. You think he does not 
take sufficient interest in his place, his duties 
publicly," said his wife. 

'^ Just so, my dear; he has great powers of 
mind, too great to contribute only to enjoyment. 
He is too indolent to bestir himself as he ought 
to do in public life. But," added Mr. Grey, 
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" I could give countless proofs of his generosity, 
his benevolence, and his high sense of honour/' 

Ethel listened attentively. 

^' But you named his early history ; what was 
it?" 

^^ Ah, a love affair, Miss Yane. He was all 
but engaged to a beautiful cousin, who sought to 
draw him on, only I believe to deceive him, 
though some aver she loved him deeply. Never- 
theless, he was disgusted with her levity, and 
at one attempt she made to blind him, he 
left her and his country, feeling deeply injured. 
This is now eight years ago, but the conse- 
quences left their sting, for he has never seemed 
to care to come back again to his old haunts, 
and at this bad start in life was discouraged; 
this, added to his natural indolence, has made 
him what he is. But who could help loving 
and admiring him ?" 

^' Now Clement is in one of what I call his 
Egmont rhapsodies. Come, let us go in, he 
will talk you into one, Ethel," cried Lady 
Flora. 
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" That he might easily do," rejoined our 
heroine; "for I know no one I like and admire 
more than Lord Egmont." 

" As a friend, Ethel, ehT 

" Of course only as a friend," returned she, 
smiling, and quite unembarrassed. 

But this little history had touched her. He 
too, the good and the noble one, had been de- 
ceived ; he too had had his trusting heart be- 
trayed ! It gave her increased interest in him, 
and each day he appeared at the Vicarage, she 
welcomed him more and more gladly, and at last 
looked for his visits, and for his company in the 
walks on the hills with Mr. Grey with pleasure. 

The day came for their departure, and the 
carriage drove to the door. This time Mr. 
Grey went in it, so that he might see the last of 
his pretty pale friend Ethel, whom he would miss 
most sadly, for he too delighted in her. 

Lady Flora had tears in her eyes as they 

.drove off. When her husband returned it was 

to tell her of their start, and of their having 

met Lord Egmont at the station, who was 

N 5 
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going into Deyonshire to see his buildings at 
D . 

^^ That looks promising, eh, Flora?" 

^ Heaven grant she may not be destined to 
disappoint him, Clement; but I cannot tell 
exactlji but my woman's eye deceives me greatly 
if her thoughts are not very far from marriage 
at all, and certainly from marriage with him.'' 

^^ But you cannot tell me she would refuse 
him, a man like that, one who commands every 
one's love and respect. I'll never believe it, 
my lady Flora. She must be out of her mind, 
or-^" 

^^ In love with some one else, perhaps, Cle- 
ment." 

^^So, so! that never struck me," slowly 
muttered the good Yicar. ^^ Oh, let me see, she 
certainly is unnaturaUy pale and spiritless for a 
being so loaded with blessings, yet in our walks 
again she uttered no love sick complaints." 

"No, of course not. Would that be like 
Ethel? No, depend on it (I may be mistaken, 
mind you) that she is quite indifferent to our 
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friend as yet. I say as yet, for like you, I 
cannot imagine any woman remaining insensible 
to the charm and flattery of his love." 

The happy pair, pacing their little lawn, 
talked on thus for an hour or more, and then 
they separated, he to his parish work, and she-^ 
start not, gentle reader ! — to her kitchen, where 
sundry preserving mysteries were going on. 

The Grange looked lovely as Ethel and her 
Aunt drove up the Beech Avenue to the broad 
gravel before the door. The peep of garden at 
the right, through the cedar trees, revealei 
bright beds of all hues, and the roses were 
climbing luxuriantly over the wire work on the 
lawn. 

Aunty was delighted to be again at home; 
she went through the open drawing-room win- 
dows, followed by Ethel, on to the Terrace; 
there the good old lady sat down, and drank in 
the fresh, delicious air, scented by flowers and 
freshened by the sea, which was glittering and 
sparkling, like a moving mass of brilliants. 

Ethel felt grateful, as she looked on her befiu- 
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tifal borne, but still sometbing was wanting, a 
spirit, that seemed dead or departed. 

She looked around ber. Far as the eye could 
reach to the right and left, and to the borders 
of the sea, was bers. Those swelling bills and 
woods, that thickly populated village, from whose 
church tower pealed the bells, which spoke so 
eloquently of her people's love. Her Aunt by 
ber side, she herself radiant with youth and 
health and (she knew it) beauty, yet all, was 
marred by the one thorn that, sharp and poi- 
sonous, pierced ber side, and turned the current 
of her existence into a stream of blackened hope 
and disappointment. 

Hardly bad they been at home a week when 
there was Lord Egmont! He was still at 

D , and quietly took his place amongst 

Ethel's many visitors, without display or ap» 
parent effort. He was so calm and unobstrusive 
that Ethel felt at perfect ease in his society; she 
infinitely preferred him to others, and they were 
seen constantly together. 

Between Dr. Malvern and Ethel not a word 
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passed of William. By mutual, but tacit con- 
sent, his name was never uttered. He had not 
written to his guardian again, as he had pro- 
mised. His star had sunk out of their horizon, 
when again to rise neither knew. 

And so time flowed on, until the month had 
expired, when Ethel and her aunt had promised 
to attend Lord Egmont's archery party; they 
were to stay three days. It was a long way to 
go for so short a time, thought Aunty, but in 
these railroad times she determined she would 
not complain. Ethel seemed indifferent. 

On their arrival they met Sir Henry and his 
whole party. On the steps, ready to receive 
them, was Lord Egmont, and by his side little 
pink Mr. Fairfax, trying to make the most of 
himself, and to look as grand as very little men 
always think they can, and if possible to cut 
out the aristocratic-looking host. 

The Misses Fairfax's dread of Ethel's rivalry 
for Lord Egmont had revived; nevertheless, 
they were glad to see her, and after she had 
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seen her aunt comfortable in her room, had 
seized on her to haye a long chat. 

'' Well, Ethel, isn't this a magnificent pkce?' 

They threw open the window, and made her 
look out. The park was very fine; masses 
of oak stood out on the flat ground; groups of 
deer herded beneath them. On the right was 
a line of hills, richly wooded ; in them rose a 
stream, which wandered through the wooded 
valley, stretched out into a lake, and then again 
narrowing, Tvound its way till lost in a distant 
clump of trees. 

The terraces were broad and grand, commu- 
nicating with each other by flights of steps; no 
ornament, save vases of scarlet geraniums, which 
at certain intervals stood on the low stone balus- 
trades. The efiect was simple and beautiful, 
and in keeping with the formality of the build- 
ing. 

^^ It certainly is very fine,'' said Ethel, ** al- 
jnoBt too grand to suit me/' 

" And then," rejoined Mary Fairfax, " Lord 
Egmont is so stately. There ! now look at him. 
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walking with papa and Jemmy. He looks like 
a lion between two dogs, a mastiff and French 
poodle/' 

"For shame, Mi^ry;" hut Ethel could not 
help smiling, for the simile was not untrue, " you 
are quite enthusiastic about Lord Egmont, how- 
ever." 

^^Am I?" with a blush. ^^My enthusiasm 
will be thrown away, for by all accounts you, 
Ethel, will be his choice." 

" Shall I?" quietly returned Ethel, " I doubt 
it. I like and respect him much, think of him 
most highly; much more so than he thinks of 
me, I suspect." 

The two ypung ladies were greatly reassured 
by her manner. 

"Where is your old friend, that handsome 
William Pillon now?" 

Etbel winced. She turned away from the 
window^ and repeated in a cold and seemingly 
indifiTerent tone the words ahe had trained hei^self 
to utter, with as much unconcern in her manner 
as 9he could command* 
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" He is in Germany, and engaged to be mar- 
ried." 

^ To be married! Yon do astonish me. Well, 
for an engaged man, he certainly was the most 
happy and contented I have ever seen, away 
firom the lady of his heart. Why, Ethel, he was 
dcToted to you V* 

'* Yon forget that he was my old friend ; what 
might seem particular with others, was but 
natural with us." 

She rose now to go to her room to dress for 
dinner, and put an end to this conversation. 

Later in the evening, assembled in the house- 
keeper's room, were all the upper servants. The 
old lady who had been at the head of the do- 
mestic department when her present lord was 
bom, was grand and dignified as became her 
position. She was a regular martinet; she 
xidored her office next to her young master, who 
to her was nothing short of a miracle of good- 
ness! Every thing was left in her charge; he 
never questioned her, except as to her health 
and comfort. All his beautiful pictures, statues, 
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and works of art were dearly valued and care-^ 
fully watched, not for their own beauties, but 
for the dear sake of their possessor. She cer- 
tainly wondered at the undraped figures which 
lined the hall, and never felt so happy about 
them as when they had their brown hoUand 
covers on ! Notwithstanding they were not to 
her taste, no lover of art could have been more 
watchful or tender over them. 
. For pictures, not one in the fine gallery in her 
eyes compared with that representing a boy of 
eight years old, in the scanty costume of that 
day, on which Lord Egmont used to look with 
amusement, and wonder if he really could have 
been like it once. 

Mrs. Hammond received her guests in great 
state and importance; the old butler assisted in 
doing the honours. Each sat at the supper 
table according to the rank held above stairs by 
their different heads. 

** Well, Mrs. Simpson, I must say," said the 
old butler, " that your young lady, Miss Vane, 
is. one of the most beautiful young creatures I 
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ever see. I coald not belp saying so to myself 
when I offered her champagne this evening." 

" Really^ you are very obliging, Mr. Scott," 
simpered Mrs. Simpson, *'my young lady is 
very much admired." 

" I assure you," chimed in Mrs. Hammond, 
^Hhat Mr. Scott has been a praising and a 
praising of her all the evening, and I mean to 
stand in the gallery and see her pass to-night. 
I suppose she had a score of admirers in London. 
Mr. Scott says she was the beauty up there." 

^* Indeed, Mrs. Hammond," said Simpson, 
mysteriously lowering her voice, " I may say we 
were beset. The bouquets that were sent! the 
cards that were left !" 

^^How did she come back Miss Yane, I 
wonder?" 

"Not for the want of begging, Mr. Scott. 
Many a young baronet — and lord, too, for tho 
matter of that — left our street door in despair." 

The party smiled; they allowed for a little 
affectionate exaggeration. 

" And the hours as she spends in reading. 
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writing, and helping people," went on Mrs, 
Simpson, delighted at the soand of her own 
voice and the attention of her auditors. "When 
she comes to dress for a ball, she'll say, * Simp- 
son, do my hair as qaickly as you can, as T don't 
want to lose time to-night.' Then she'll sit 
down, and take up her book. I dress her hair, 
and put in what flower or diamonds I think 
best." 

" Of course; but then your taste is so good," 
said Mrs. Hammond, accompanied by a murmur 
of assent from the rest. 

Mrs. Simpson blushed and simpered. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The next day was the Archery Meeting, and hy 
two the parks and gardens were filled by the 
whole of the connty gentry, and by many who 
had come miles for the grand f^te. 

Lord Egmont once again at his seat^ was a rare 
eyent, and many were the hopes to which snch 
a circumstance gave rise. 

The day was gloriously beautiful — ^almost too 
hot; but the archers assembled in great num- 
bens and the bright line of targets stood ready 
pitched on the lawns^ and the trumpets were 
sounding to summon the competitors. There 
was a great buckling on of armour in the tents 
and under the trees, and many a bow was care* 
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fully strung, and many an arrow poised and ex- 
amined before being entrusted to the quiver. 

At last Lord Egmont descended the steps, 
leading the first lady to the ground; they drew 
their numbers, and in half an hour the business 
of the day was commenced. 

When fairly launched into the excitement of 
the competition. Lord Egmont left the archers, 
and strolled about amongst his guests, giving 
pleasure to all by his easy, polished, and cordial 
reception of them. Many had assembled 
there from the neighbouring town, as well as the 
county families, and to all he spoke a kind word, 
and smiled a kind smile. 

" Upon my word, my lord, this is a most 
charming scene," said Sir Henry, as from ^ne of 
the upper terraces he watched the gay troops of 
archers passing from target to target, to the 
sound of a brass band. ^^ I never have seen 
Egmont look to such advantage, such splendid 
woods too, and such a stream for trout," and the 
old man's eyes glistened, for he was a lover of 
the gentle art, and whipped the waters from the 
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time of the first May fly imtil the last day of 
the i^eaaoQ on his own narrow brook. 

Lord Egmont paused, and seemed to Sir Henry 
to be admiring his lands, but in reidity his eye 
was foUowing a tall, graoeful forrn^ in flowing 
drapery of white, around which fluttered green 
ribbons, as it passed to and fro from target to 
target. 

" Well, the wonder is," said one old lady to 
another, ^Hhat Lord Egmont doesn't marry. 
What is the use of being so fastidious? If he 
waits until he gets his match he'll have to wait 
a long time, for if ever a man was perfection, 
he is." 

^^So he is," rejoined the other ancient dame; 
" but then remember his old story ; he has never 
got over his old love." 

'^ Pshaw ! my dear. Bless your innocent 
heart, can you suppose a man's constancy out- 
lives eight years?" 

'^ Yes^ I do; such a man as he is. I'm sure 
he can never care again for any one as he did 
for Miss C • I was about here at the time, 
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when my Maria was going to be married, and 
we all thought the wedding here would be before 
hers. Certainly Miss C used to flirt dread- 
fully, and Lord Egmont used to look more pale 
than angry, more distressed than enraged. When 
we heard he had gone abroad, and she was going 
to marry the young lielitenant in the Lancers, 
wern't we astonished?' 

^' I hear Lord Egmont has been very kind to 
them, however, since.*' 

" Yes. Indeed, that would be only like him ; 
a resentful feeling never visited, or certainly 
never dwelt in his heart." 

At this moment the object of those laudations 
approached. 

" Ah, Mrs. Herbert, you here in this quiet 
spot; do pray come with me and have some ice 
in that cool arbour there;" and he took both the 
the delighted old ladies, one on each arm, to the 
bower, which, covered with roses, and thickly 
screened from the summer heat, was a fit de- 
pository for the refreshing glasses of ice cold 
cream which were liberally dispensed to the 
heated and thirsty crowd. 
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As the day proceeded, and the Tarious skill 
of the anthers more clearly defined, the interest 
of the spectators increased, and the general at- 
tMlioa Iccaaie more absorbed. Those who had 
t«t^a tr^askftctjt aboat ^hebeaotifnl grounds, and 
i:t *:ii ca^ rf tfee suites of rooms in the house, 
^li^tirb^ ^ $caOT», and criticising the pictures, 
:rc>» i:?rv rodiiiJl liie tarjet^ as the struggle was 
tis$( ^ccc^^ to a dose. IBss Fairfax was at the 
^!i>^ of the ladies' score, EiAkI next. 

Little Mr. Fairfax, in a luD suit of Robin 
Hood gear, with tassels here, there, and every 
where, and a large gold taiget shining con- 
spicuous on his small head, as it fastened a 
feather into his hat, was in the utmost state 
of excitement. He did so hope Miss Vane 
could beat his tiresome, overbearing sister, who 
had gone into (or pretended) a state of excessive 
laughter at his ^^ get up," and nothing but the 
welcome assurances of his gentle littie mother 
of how well the grass green became his pink 
complexion, had soothed his wounded spirit, and 
enabled him to appear as well satisfied with him- 
self as he generally was. 
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' Miss Fairfax was getting excited, Ethel in- 
different. Her coolness at that moment gavo 
her the advantage, for with one arrow she pierced 
the centre of the gold, and came up with her 
rival. They were now equal; the next three 
arrows were the last, and would decide the day. 
And now the spot was surrounded by quite a 
crowd, eager to see the last attempts, and who 
would be the winner of the magnificent gold 
bracelet, and who of the Neapolitan coral and 
charms. 

Lord Egmont tried to look unconcerned, but 
he watched EthePs arrows very eagerly, and 
whispered to her to be very cool, and take her 
time. She smiled, and promised. It was evi- 
dent which way the noble host's wishes tended. 

Miss Fairfax came forth from the groups 
around, and fixed her eye on the mark. She 
drew the arrow to its point, held it thus for an 
instant, and then away it sped, point blank, 
lodging in the inner white. 

Ethel advanced ; she looked very indifferent 
compared with the eager, animated countenance 

VOL. I. 
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of her rival. She glanced at the target, and 
with little apparent trouble, her arrow too fled 
and took up a place opposite to Miss Fairfax's 
in the same circle. The next two arrows both 
fell to the ground. 

For the last time Miss Fairfax came forward. 
Her eye literally glittered ; with determination 
her arrow lodged in the gold ! A shout arose. 

" Stay a moment," cried the marker. '* Miss 
Vane has one more shot." 

" After that gold my courage has fled," said 
Ethel, laughing. ** I know it is useless to try." 

"But do attempt it; pray do," whispered 
Lord Egmont. 

"Well, I will. So, now!" 

She shot her best, she thought, but it was use- 
less ; the arrow fell a foot short of the mark. 

Mr. Fairfax stood an image of blank disap- 
pointment. 

^' So then that tiresome, brow-beating Mary 
has the bracelet, and that pretty Miss Vane 
only the coral," said he to his mother, as he 
wont up to her for consolation. 
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" Oh ! never mind^ Jeramy. Miss Vane has 
such loads of bracelets, and such thousands to 
buy more." 

^^ You can't suppoi^e I care about the bracelet 
for her, dear mother; it's the honour, too, I 
mean, besides the trinket." 

Miss Fairfax, who had watched Ethel in ill- 
concealed anxiety, now turned to receive the 
congratulations of her friends. The lovely 
bauble was hers. 

Lord Egmont tried his v^y best to look satis* 
fied. Sir Henry bustled up to his daughter. 
He heard as he passed one lady say to another : 

" Did you see Lord Egmont's face? If Miss 
Yane has lost one prize she has secured another. 
Never did I see a man so ill conceal his chagrin 
at her failure !" 

The bustle having now subsided, the great 
gong sounded, and Lord Egmont, with the two 
fair winners of the prizes, led the way to the 
old hall, in which a magnificent banquet was 
spread. Everything most costly, even princely, 
covered the table; hot house flowers mingled in 

2 
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rich profusion on the board with the magnificent 
plate, heir-looms in the family. At the head sat 
the aristocratic-looking lord, and each side of 
him the two acknowledged belles of Devon- 
shire. 

At the conclusion of the repast, Lord Egmont 
rose and presented the prizes, with what is called 
an ^* elegant and appropriate" speech. 

Even in this festive scene, with rich flowers 
about her, admiring friends, and everything that 
is considered to bring pleasure and happiness, 
the old gloom, like a pale shadow, crept over 
the features of our heroine; it dimmed her eye, 
gave a weary, anxious look to her features, and 
to her manner a listlessness and indifference. 

Lord Egmont did not seem to observe this. 
If his eye had expressed admiration for her in 
the morning, love, unmistakeable love, gleamed 
forth from them now. Every one could see it, 
all but the one whose heart ought to have 
bounded with pride and happiness. 

Sir Henry's voice was heard, laying down the 
law as usual. Mother and son sat next each 
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Other, cowering together like the two little white 
mice with pink eyes. 

No one bat decided that Lord Egmont was 
hooked. 

"And a very good thing, too; it will settle 
him down and make him perfect, for he is hand- 
some himself, is rich, good, and has a beautiful 
place; and now he'll have a beautiful wife, if 
ever a man had," said the old member for the 
county to Lady Flora Grey, who was there with 
her four boys, the picture of happiness and en- 
joyment. 

" But suppose Miss Vane does not respond?" 

" Not respond ! that is a good joke. Eefuse 
Egmont? Never, madam, never!" 

And he looked quite choleric. 

'* You are as enthusiastic about Lord Egmont 
as my husband. I can only tell you that Miss 
Yane is as rare a gem for her sex as he is for 
his." 

*'Then in Heaven's name, madam, let them 
be married ! and now I think of it," and his eye 
'lingered on Ethel as she sat, pale but very fair, 
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beside Lord EgmoDt^ '^J^ ^^^ is very loyely, 
aqd looks good find amiable, but she has the air 
of one that is suffering, or has suffered. Is it 
sor 

" Not that I know of," rejoined Lady Flora; 
*^ I see what you mean." 

And she looked anxiously at Ethel. 

Strange that a mere casual looker on of the 
moment should have discovered that which all 
the fond affection and tender solicitude of those 
most interested in her should have failed to ob- 
serve. Yet so it is! That which has been 
overlooked by our nearest and dearest, and those 
most deeply anxious for us, is seen at a glance 
by him who views us with his mind unpre- 
possessed, unbiassed by the circumstances which 
surround us ! 

All the party were now rising from the table 
and flocking to the gardens and terraces, there 
to while away an hour until dusk, when dancing 
was to commence. 

Ethel wandered away alone, for her cheek 
was hot, and her mind fatigued by the noise and 
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the excitement. She had been disturbed by the 
raillery of the Fairfax girls, who still harped 
upon William. She shrank as the thought 
crossed her, that they might suspect the true 
state of the case. 

Oh ! the agony, the shame of this ! What — 
what could she dp to ward off the insupportable 
pity and ridicule of the hard, selfish world? 

She had thrown herself down uuder one of 
the fine old oaks, her bow and arrows by her 
side; her white dress and green ornaments 
giving her an air of harmony and fitness with 
the scene. 

Lord Egmont was advancing up the avenue; 
he had seen her go this way. 

" Do not let me disturb you, Miss Vane, and 
pray do not move. Bather let me take a seat 
here, too^ and be thankful to be here. Oh, this 
charming evening ! and oh, that weary crowd !'' 

"Fie, my lord! not very complimentary to 
one of the crowd." 

"Tou know I do not, cannot mean you, 
Ethel," rejoined he in a low voice. 
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His face became sterner, paler, his eye 
anxious. 

" I want to say three words only to you, Miss 
Vane/' 

After a pause, during which his heart beat 
audibly, " I love you !" he added. 

Then indeed did Ethel start! She was 
speechless; her attitude and expression of face 
showing vividly her surprise. 

**Do not answer me yet. Miss Vane; listen to 
what I have to say, and then consider. I beg 
you not to dismiss me hastily. I feel, I know 
that at present I do not occupy the place in 
your heart which it is my fondest wish, my 
greatest ambition to do; but I believe — yes, I 
firmly believe it is in my power to make you 
happy! At one time I had thought there were 
others about you more suited.'" 

Ethel turned away; he, too, might suspect 
something. 

" Subsequent events have proved to me I was 
wrong in one instance* My hopes revived; I 
came to England purposely to woo you, Ethel ! 
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Gladly I came, for I had left the Grange with a 
heavy and disappointed heart, for I loved you 
deeply then ! Do you remember the morning 
after the ball, when yon made breakfast, and I 
sat opposite to you? My secret trembled then 
upon my lips. Tou remember it ?" 

" I do," murmured Ethel, for that morning 
how happy she had been ! Did she not remem- 
ber it, and well, too? 

There was a pause. . 

^^ There is a circumstance I must name; I 
would not have you find me in after times re- 
vealing that which should be known now. The 
aflTections I now offer you, Ethel, have been on /.e 
disappointed. Years since, but the recollection 
still brings its pangs, the best gifts of my heart 
were showered upon one, who slighted them. 
Contempt ensued, but the recollection is still 
tender. One cannot quite forget the bright 
. dream of youth ; the vividness of it has, how- 
ever, long passed away. You, Ethel, of all 
women I have ever seen, realize all my ideas of 
- what is pure, good, and lofty in your sex. I 
5 
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love you devotedly, deeply. My life shall, if 
you accept it, be one eflfort for your happiness; 
I will leave nothing undone that will conduce to 
it. You will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you make the earthly felicity of one whose 
lot many envy, but who has nevertheless been 
uncfaeered and lonely in life. And now I will 
leave you for half-an-hour. I entareat, implore 
you to consider what I have said. Do not dis- 
miss me hastily, for indeed, Ethd, my love for you 
is as great as ever mortal man felt for woman!" 

£thel after a moment looked up, he was gone; 
the noble, generous man, he had long, it seems, 
loved her, and loved her at a time when her 
heart was filled by the image of another; he had 
watched her, and at the first prospect of hope, 
had hurried home for miles and miles. What 
should she say? William's image crossed her 
mind, and then she shrank from the thought of 
accepting Lord Egmont. How could she stand 
at the altar with him, when her love was not 
his? nay, was William's, and his alone! But yet 
again Lord Egmont had confessed that his af- 
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fections had been f^nother'3 ; indeed had been 
disappointed in haying placed them on one un- 
worthy of them. Were they not on equal terms 
then ? (Poor Ethel, how is the once clear stream 
of your mind poisoned, when you can compare 
your present condition with that of Lord Eg- 
mont, he the high and noble, offering you a love 
untainted by a thought of another.) Oh, the 
conflict of that nature, her strivings to collect 
her wandering reason, and to act for the best, 
her good feeling prompted her telling him all, 
and then waiting to see how his love for her 
would bear the disclosure, but her pride, that 
bane of her existence, that one blot in her cha- 
racter, came forth and whispered : 

^' Marry this man and forget the past, screen 
yourself thus from the dreaded scorn of the 
world." 

Then again the better nature uttered : 
^^What an ungrateful return for the gene** 
rosity and candour of his declaration; think of 
him as the man all agree in honouring and 
loviqg; do not inflict this injury on him, 
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" Ought she not to feel grateful for this haven 
of refuge?" insinuated pride in another form, 
more powerful because more subtle. " Once his 
honoured and loved wife, she would, like him, 
forget the impassioned dream of her youth !" 
' A footstep now approached, and Ethel's mind 
still in a chaos of doubt and perplexity. How 
anxious he looked, but so tenderly on her — at 
that moment she would have rejected him, but 
she saw in the distance Miss Fairfax, and she was 
connected with the world and its dreaded cen- 
sure and pity, and her fate was decided. On 
such threads and chances hang our earthly hap- 
piness or misery ! 

To those who strive to do well, can we doubt 
but that a kind and watchful eye directs all, 
though the event may seem to be hard, may 
bring its trial, yet it is working for our good 
in the end, and for our bliss in that existence to 
which we are all tending. 

" I am deeply touched by your affection. Lord 
^Egmont; to know that you have so long thought 
of me, unworthy as I am, makes me grateful — • 
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very grateliil — ^I would not deceive you. I 
have not that retom to make yon, which yoa 
80 weD — oh, so well deserve; I may yet live 
to give it to yon, I hope I may; to reward yoa 
somewhat,'' and here her voice fell and she 
gasped as if for hreath, '' if you can, knowing 
this, stQl wish me to be yonr wife, here is my 
hand." 

It was seized, and ferventiy kissed. In a low 

jBmothered tone Lord Egmont thanked and 

blessed her; large tears stood in his eyes, and 

his mouth trembled with emotion. Straightway 

uprose in his mind the bright future, pictures of 

.a loving, happy home, a life of domestic content, 

and of useful occupation, cheered on^ encouraged, 

and sanctified by the presence of her whom he 

worshipped; he shut his eyes for a moment, it 

seemed too great happiness; he half expected to 

find Ethel gone, and to wake firom what seemed 

a dream of heaven itself! To this wanderer, 

:this desolate one, what a prospect was now 

;his. 

For Ethel, pale and cold, she felt her fate 
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was sealed ! it would now be sin to think of 
another; henceforth her whole life must be de- 
Toted to him to whom she was promised. She 
was all bewildered, however, and Lord Egmont 
led her, almost unconscious to herself, back to 
tiie gardens; from the quiet, cool retreat and 
its deep repose, to the crowded walks and glitter- 
ing company. 

Aunty was sitting on the terrace with two 
old friends, Sir Henry came to her side and 
lowered his voice : 

^^ Tou bad better speedily make up your mind 
to like Egmont better than the Grange, for 
'tis evident Miss Vane will shortly be removed 
here," 

Mrs* Marsdon looked up rather testily; she 
did not like jokes on such subjects. 

^' Why must Ethel always be going to be 
married, Sir Henry? why not stay as she is, 
happy and independent?" 

(Aunty just then forgot how earnestly she 
had wished William to be her nephew not quite 
three months ago.) 
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^^ Because, my dear madam, it is not her fate," 
said Sir Henry, "no one who could win Lord 
Egmont would reject him, and we all think he is 
won, except you, I believe." 

Aunty's pride was gratified to see her niece 
the chosen one of the dignified and exclusive 
Lord Egmont. Not a girl in England but 
would have given her head for sucli a distinction, 
tut she made a show of disbelief. 

" ril say no more then," rejoined Sir Henry, 
** only look that way, and I think you will own 
it's suspicious." 

Up the flight of stone steps advanced Lord 
Egmont, with Ethel on his arm, they reached the 
second terrace, he paused, as if talking earnestly 
to her, plucked a flower from the vase, and gave 
it to her. They came slowly on to where Aunty 
sat, with her faithful eyeglasses upraised, and 
riveted on the handsome couple. 

As they drew nearer, she saw he looked proud 
and happy, bis head now bent down to speak to 
her, now upraised, seeming to court the congra* 
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tulations of his friends. Ethel moved like some 
one in a dream, deadly pale, and her mouth rigid 
as a statue's. They now came to where Aunty 
sat, and Lord Egmont made Ethel sit down by 
her, and then he bent his head again, but this 
time to whisper to Mrs. Marsdon. 

He turned away and rejoined his guests. 
Where was the half air of melancholy and list- 
lessness, the characteristics of his countenance? 
gone! Now, in its stead shone out happiness 
Bud pride, and a look long unfamiliar to his old 
friends. 

" Is it really so?" whispered Aunty in a trem- 
bling voice, " really so, my child ?" 

** It is indeed," said Ethel in a low tone. 

And her hand sought out her aunt's and 
clasped it. 

. " God give you happiness, my best beloved !'' 
faltered out poor Mrs. Marsdon. "Ton have 
.well considered — you feel sure you love him? 
You should, Ethel, for he is a good and noble- 
hearted man." 
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" I shall be happy with him," rejoined poor 
Ethel, in an agitated voice. " Fear not : so help 
me Heaven ! I will try and make him so." 

That far off image was hovering in her mind. 
She had again a struggle, and it was shat out. 

Miss Fairfax on the terrace read in her quick 
sighted way how the case stood. She had seen 
Lord Egmont follow Ethel, and after some time 
re-appear with her on his arm. This was un- 
mistakeable, and she also read his countenance, 
and detected at a glance his radiant look of 
pride and happiness. She was very nearly, if 
not quite, in love with him, and could not look 
on his appropriation by another without some 
disgust. So she determined to vent some of her 
chagrin on Jemmy^ who was advancing towards 
her, in the most elegant and trimmest of cos- 
tumes. He had been up to his room to put on 
an evening dress, and make himself quite irre- 
sistible to the beautiful heiress, who was at that 
very time slipping out of his fingers for ever. 

" So, Jemmy, have you heard the news?" 

^'No, not I; I have been blowing up that 
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yalet of my father's. He forgot to bring my 
cameo studs, and they are intended to go with 
these buttons," and he began arranging his shirt 
front with great care* 

" But would you like to know, Jemmy?" 

" Yes, certainly, if you like; but tell me first 
is this flower becoming to my poor pale face, or 
is it too red; now do tell me, there's a good girl. 
You ought to be in good humour to-day." 

"Oh, very, of course. Well, let me see; 
stand there. Yes, I think you look very nice, 
a trifle pale perhaps, but then that is as it should 
be, for others beside you to-night will sicken at 
the thoughts of having lost our beautiful heiress, 
Miss Vane." 

"Lost! What can yqu mean?" and the 
small blue eyes looked scared. 

" Only that she is engaged to Lord Egmont," 
rejoined the tormentor, with a smile, and a bitter 
curl of the lip. 

" Engaged to Lord Egmont? Nonsense! 
I won't believe it. What can she want with 
that cold, indifferent, stony-hearted man ?" 
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^' I suspect Ethel does not find him cold, in- 
different, or stony-hearted," said Miss Fairfax. 
*^ But it is all true, Jemmy, and there is Mrs. 
Marsdon quite ready to be congratulated." 

Poor Jemmy looked at Aunty : there she was, 
looking very proudly at Ethel and Lord Egmont, 
who were just leaving her side to open the ball. 
He took one more glance, and hurried to his 
mother. 

" Oh, my dear mother ! what an injury has 
my father done! What shall I ever do?" 

" What has happened, my dear boy, my 
Jemmy?" and Lady Fairfax looked so fright- 
ened. 

" Why, he forbid me to propose to Miss Vane, 
said he wouldn't have the disgrace of his only 
son being even refused by her; and there she 
has gone and accepted that confoundedly dull, 
heavy fellow, Egmont!" 

" Are you sure of this. Jemmy ? Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear!" 

^^ I am sure, mother; and I've lost my chance. 
I shall never get over it; I never liked any one 
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now a bright colour from excitement, and looked 
her brilliant self for a time. Envy at her 
beaatj, her good fortune, her wealth, stirred in 
many a heart. Coidd they have seen beneath 
that exterior of happiness and excitement, how 
would their envy have changed into heartfelt 
pity ! For her, she felt she was acting an un- 
worthy part; she ought to have given Lord 
Egmont as much confidence as he had brought 
her. She felt guilty, and could hardly meet bis 
eye. 

It was too late to tell him now. When en- 
gaged, his generosity would not suffer him to 
free himself. No, she would smother her grief, 
and the recollection of the past. Trust to time 
to interest her in her new duties, her new 
position. 

Oh ! the relief to her when the last guest de- 
parted. Lord Egmont's eyes had dwelt on her 
with such love and pride; indeed, she looked 
worthy of it, her face, though so pale, yet so 
beautiful; her manner so sweet, yet so simple! 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



t^OOR Ethel ! how restless and disturbed was she 
that night ! how she paced up and down her 
room, in what a whirl was her thoughts. She 
seemed to herself to have lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong ; her con- 
science sharply reproached her for inflicting so 
great an injury as she was doing on Lord Eg- 
inont. Marrying him, not only without love, 
but all the time knowing the undiminished inte- 
rest she took in William. 

Could she have had a mother by her then to 
aid and counsel her, and to fix her wavering 
doubts ! But no; she felt she must depend alone 
on herself. She forgot then thfe great counsellor 
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and strenfrdi alvmjs at hand, ready to come, an- 
weaj^ed. patient, and sure! 

She was still sitting bj the dressing table, 
ber besd between her hands, her hair disordered, 
ax>d ber ejes restless, when the first faint streak 
of c^wn st^ oTcr die hiBs, and one bj one the 
bnxrV.t stais disappeared before the majesty of 
t^ besTeiks. She did not attempt to lie down, 
eT«n liiefu but wmtched the red light that 
STirn^ c'Ter tlK skies, tiien the rays which darted 
irv*m bel:i>d tbe woods and streamed over the 
ptT^. Tbe birds cane forth with joyfiil songs; 
all sdMT.ed to wabe to renewed Tigonr and happi- 
ne^ saT\( and alooe that one whose pale fac« 
kaxt apdnst the window sill, and whose thoughts 
WHsr^ iar frcw being in haraiony with that scene. 
$ibe beari $ix o'ckck strike firom the tower, and 
thea be^an ber momi^ tmlettei intending t > go 
ont, a2)d in tbe cool morning strive to shake off 
tbe fexyn^n^s of ber night. 

^he drew near to tbe wiodow, as she was 
<}n^§$^i and beneath it there was Lord Egmont 
Si^ ^larlied and ludbersdf bdiind the cnrtain, 
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but he only lingered a moment to look np at her 
-window with a gay and happy air, and then she 
saw him descend the stone steps of the terrace, 
pass across the park, and at last disappear in 
the wooded glen where the river embedded itself. 

If she went out she feared to meet him, and 
she had not the courage this morning, so she 
went and sat at the open window at the end of 
the long gallery, glad to be out of her room and 
in a large space, for she felt as if gasping for air 
and her head was distracted with pain. She 
heard a step, and a voice saying : 

^'Good morning, madam, I hope you are 
pretty well this beautiful day." 

It was Mrs. Scott, the housekeeper, who 
longed to see and speak to the lovely young 
countess as was to be. 

Ethel turned her head and smiled on the old 
lady, who, in primmest of silk dresses, white 
caps, and with a large bunch of keys hanging 
from her waist, looked the very beau ideal of a 
housekeeper, in a grand house like Egmont. 

"Quite well, thank you; I could hardly be 
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Otherwise on such a day, and with sach a view 
to delight one/' 

And she pointed to the park. 

" I'm very glad you like Egmont, miss, we all 
think it so very heautiful, hut my young lord 
has never stayed here for long, so it wanted a 
spirit, you may say. Howsoever, I hope now, 
we may have him more amongst us." 

And she looked with pardonahle curiosity and 
interest at the graceful figure before her. 

Ethel blushed and turned away her head. 

" Yes, no doubt you miss him much when 
away." 

*' Ah! miss, it is indeed dull, though we have 
the house full of servants, for my lord will not 
allow one to be turned away, yet there seems 
nothing to do; no life, no spirit; but large and 
beautiful place as it is, of course he finds it dull 
here all alone ; and he always sits in the little 
room which was his mother's, and never cares 
to go into the grand drawing rooms, or to sit by 
himself dining in the banquetting hall, as indeed 
how should he?" 
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" But he loves the place, Mrs. — , I don't 
know your name," said Ethel, courteously. 

" Scott, madam." 

^^ Mrs. Scott, oh ; well, he seems to like his 
home." 

^' Yes, miss, in a way ; but then you see my 
lord was very fond of his mother, and when she 
was here to be in the rooms, with her work, and 
her birds, and flowers, and always with a glad 
smile for him, he was never weary of being at 
home; he used to shoot, fish and hunt, and 
come home so cheery, fling away his gun or his 
rod, or whatever it might be, and make straight 
for the drawingroom, and there was my lady, 
with eager eyes, watching for him, and going 
over bis sport with him, and telling him all about 
her adventures in the day. Didn't she just 
adore him, miss?" 

Ethel, in spite of herself was interested at 
this picture of domestic happiness and of filial 
love. 

" And when he lost her," said she. 

'^ Oh, that was dreadful, miss. For a long 
P 2 
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time she had been ailing, fading away as a sum- 
mer flower does in autumn. One leaf dropping, 
then another, until all is gone. My lord never 
left her a day; he supported her up and down 
stairs, until she kept to her own two rooms, and 
thcyi he carried her with the gentlest of hands 
from her bed to her couch. He used to sit by 
her for hours, reading, in a low, sweet voice 
from the Bible, and when she used to make him 
go out for a little air, he used to wander from 
place to place in her garden, and when once I 
went to call him to her, I found him on the 
grass, his face in his hands, and, oh, miss, when 
he lifted his head up, the tears were in his dear 
eyes, and falling on his dear cheeks." 

The old lady at the recollection, drew out her 
handkerchief, took off her dimmed spectacles, 
and wiped her glistening eyes. Ethel's were 
fixed on her with an expression of interest. 

" And then, Mrs. Scott." 

** Well, then. Miss, the last day came, and my 
lord, though he thought he was prepared for it^ 
was no more so than if it had broke upon him of 
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a sudden ; that morning my poor lady was* 
struggling for breath, every one she took gave 
her a pang; she laid on her bed, in her hand a 
sprig of jessamine, her son had brought to her, 
hoping its fragrance might give her if only one 
moment's pleasure. He was away for half an 
hour, then she said to me : * Scott, when I am 
laid in my coffin, rest this flower on my heart, 
it's the last gift of my precious— precious boy. 
Before it is faded, and these white blossoms shall 
have become dead, I shall be gone. I can't 
bear to speak to my Henry of his goodness, of 
his love for his mother, for it upsets him; but 
to you, Scott, who have known him from his 
birth, I can speak, can tell you all the fullness of 
a grateful mother's heart; and you can bear 
witness that the last hymn of praise uplifted to 
God's throne, was in gratitude for the priceless 
blessing of my boy !' Then, miss, the tears fell 
over her poor thin cheeks, and from out of her 
large, large eyes. * Scott,' she went on. * never 
leave him, and never forget his interests.' * Ob, 
my lady,' said I, * he will so miss you.' ^ I know 
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it, my boy, my darling; but Gk)d will bless bini^ 
Scott, mark me, he will here, as well as above — 
he will grant him a good and yirtaoos wife, and 
oh, the happiness, little short of heavenly, that 
will be that woman's V 

^^ Towards evening she said she wonld sit by 
the window, there propped np by pillows, with 
ber hand in her son's, and with the setting sun 
lighting np her dying face, she left ns. Miss; 
with her last look on her child's face, and to the 
sound of his voice, as he prayed to €rod for them 
both." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Scott, how solemn ! Then what 
after — the poor son ?'* said Ethel, with her in- 
terested and earnest manner. 

" From that day, Miss, to the one in which 
the house was hung in blacky and the tenants 
assembled in weeds in the great hall, my lord 
never left the room ; he sat beside the bed, his 
own hands placed in her last resting place, and 
when, the night before, I entered and placed the 
jessamine sprig, now withered and brown, on her 
breast, and he looked up as if to ask why, and 
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I told him, oh ! Miss, his agony of sobs and tears 
as be knelt beside the coffin ! I left bim there, 
knowing no comfort could avail then, but that 
from Heaven and his own self-approving con- 
science. Well, after that, iEind the sad day, my 
lord kept to those rooms for more than a fort- 
night; he saw the under servants, and spoke to 
them. Twice he tried to tell the old butler and 
me what he wished, and both times he turned 
away faltering, and speechless, so he shook us 
warmly by the hands, and wrote to us when he 
went away all that was needful.'^ 

There was a pause. Ethel's heart was deeply 
touched ; she went on^ however, and said : 

"But Lord Egmont nearly married once?" 

^' Yes, Miss, before my lady's death, and he 
took on grei^tly about bis disappointment; but 
my lady so comforted him, and consoled him 
then; if it had happened since, I know not what 
would have been his state." 

Ethel gazed at the old lady, dreamily took in 
the sad but holy story of a son's devotion, and ^ 
mother's love. She was awoke from her reverie 
by Mrs. Scott saying: 
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** Miss Vane, you look so pde^ let me bring 
you a cop of coffee. I have upset you by this 
sad story/' 

** I should like some coffee^ if you will bring 
it, Mrs. Scott, not my maid." 

''That will I, Miss," and the good old lady 
toddled away, charmed by the beautiful girl, 
who had listened so tenderly to her story, and 
had by her sweet manner shown how deeply she 
was interested. 

Left alone in the long corridor, with Mrs. 
Scott^s steps faintly echoing down the oak stair- 
case, Ethel thought and mused. 

Heavens ! could she depreciate such a lot as 
was hers? Promised to a man like the son 
whose story was ringing in her ears, was she not 
supremely blessed? For her to be the solace and 
happiness of such a nature as his, what an ex- 
alted destiny I To comfort him, to reward him 
for his sufferings, to strive to be to him besides 
the wife of his bosom, the dear companion and 
help, such as he had lost in his beloved mother? 
Then her heart melted into pity for his lonely 
condition, and his uncheered existence. For. a 
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time Ethel forgot her own trouble in the con- 
templation of the sorrows of another. 

Mrs. Scott returned with the coffee, and Ethel, 
as she sipped it, insisted on the good old lady 
sitting down beside her, and though the melan- 
choly subject was not renewed, still they talked 
long on many others, of which Lord Egmont 
was the invariable adornment. 

Half-past nine, and Aunty went to Ethel's 
room, to take her down stairs; there she waa 
ready dressed, but looking pale. 

"Why, darling! you don't look much like a 
blooming bride." 

" I had a bad night, dedr Aunty. I had so 
much to think about; but now, I'm ready. 
Please, Simpson, a handkerchief, and that scarlet 
geranium," and Ethel put Lord Egraont's gift of 
the night before into her waist-band. 

And then they descended ; at the foot of the 
stairs stood Lord Egmont, with a group of 
gentlemen, awaiting the descent of the " angels," 
as Mr. Faiifax feebly observed. 

Lord Egmont came forward, and led Aunty 
P 5 
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mdlier lueoe to the ball; there, for coolness 
sske, the broakfast was laid; the tea and coffee 
on a ade table, and a profusion of fruit decorat* 
ing tbe board, around which the guests ranged 



^ Thk is mot so pleasant a breakfast as that 

1 told you o^ Ethd," whispered Lord Eg- 

Bt, as he sat by her. 

She looked up at him timidljr and gratefully, 

and dionght how well happiness became his 

Scatares. 

^ I want you to come up stairs with me after 
|jj^jgi:ftst; I want to show you two rooms I hold 
jl but sacred, certainly very dear." 
XfA Ethel guessed which they were. 
IVwp little Mr. Fairfax ! he looked on in un- 
niwnible disgust and despair, and after breakfast 
1^ ;iitarted home, in advance of his family by a 
^w hours, so insupportable did he find Egmont 
iis^w that all was known touching its future 
Stress* 

And Lord Egmont and Ethel departed on 
th^ir mission, through the hall crowded with 
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Btatues, and hung with valuable pictures; 
through suites on suites of magnificent apart- 
ments^ in which was collected all most costly, 
most in request; through conservatories, bright 
with many hued flowers, and out on gravel ter- 
races. In the left wing of the house was a 
small low door; into this they went, passed up 
a narrow staircase, and then entered an octagonal 
room, from which was seen all the most magnifi- 
cent views of the place; a small conservatory, 
with blooming flowers, with here and there 
hanging bright cages, though tenantless now, 
opened on the little apartment. There hung a 
picture of Lord Egmont's father, and before an 
easy chair, with the table on which were books, 
and work, beside it, was placed on an easel the 
water colour drawing of the present Lord, when 
a boy of eighteen years. A small clock in ala* 
baster stood on a bracket, and in a corner of the 
room was a book-case, amply stocked. All 
looked as if the owner had but just left the 
apartment, as if she liad but just stepped 
forth from the conservatory on to the stone 
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balcony, to revel in the beauty of the out-door 
scene. 

" This, Ethel, was my mother's room. I would 
wish, earnestly wish, that it should be your own 
when the happy day comes, and I shall call you 
wife. You, above all I know, are indeed worthy 
to take her place here. Are you pleased with 
it?" 

"Canyon ask me?" said Ethel, in a low, 
gentle tone; " it*s being your mother's is enough, 
independent of its own beauty." 

And she looked round admiringly on the beau- 
tiful little room. 

Just then a step was heard at the door, and 
Mrs. Scott appeared. She drew back hastily. 

" She did not expect any one was here." 
. "Never mind, Mrs. Scott. Come forward, 
and let me introduce you to your future lady, 
and you, Ethel, to one of my dearest of old 
friends, and my mother's friend." 

And here his voice fell. 

Ethel advanced first. 
. " I already know Mrs. Scott, and expect to 
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find in her as great a comfort and help as 70a 
could wish, my lord." 

And she smiled and shook hands with the de* 
lighted old lady. 

^^ She was so charmed to see her dear young 
lord looking so happy, with his beautiful bride 
elect." 

^^ Mrs. Scott will come to the Grange, I hope, 
and though we have nothing so grand to show 
you there, yet we have the sea quite close^ and 
that must make up for all other shortcomings.^' 

^'You're very kind, madam," said the old 
lady, curtseying; ^^and, my lord, permit me to 
offer you my hearty good wishes for your happi* 
ness, for if a good son deserves a good wife, 
then I'm sure Miss Yane will agree with me, you 
ought to hav^ one." 

^^ You must read me a lecture, Mrs. Scott, 
when I am not so good as you think I ought to 
be," rejoined Ethel, blushing and smiling. 

The assembled guests were now taking leave, 
mingling with their farewells hearty congratula* 
tions to their noble ho^t. 
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Ethd's carriage came roond, and she de* 
aoended the steps of that noUe plaee, of whieh 
she was soon to return mistress. L<»d Egmont 
carefully packed Aunty into her comer. Sioip^ 
son and the man servant were also ready in 
tiieir rumble, the Egmont servants standing 
about the door. 

^^ I shall very soon see you again, Ethel mine,'' 
whi^oed her aflianced; ^^ I shall not be able to 
bear this now you are gone." 

Ethel hastily bid him farewell, and at the 
sound of ^ All right!" the postillions darted ofl^ 
with Lord Egmont*s look of love and devotioa 
haunting her. 

Once again at the dear old Grange! How 
liuch had happened since they left its belored 
and ancient walls. Events, wholly unanticipated, 
for Ethel's mind, filled by one subject, and ever 
singing a lament over one portion of her life, 
was blind to Lord Egmont's deep affection. 
Lady Flora had certainly hinted it to her, but 
when the mind is so preoccupied, remarks like 
those fall unheeded on the ear, and no one was 
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astonished save our heroine at this result of her 
visit to G shire. 

The very next day Dr. Malvern and Fanny 
called. Ethel started up as she saw them ad- 
yancing up the avenue. 

" Dear Aunty, I will go upstairs awhile. Will 
you tell Dr. Malvern and Fanny of my — my en- 
gagement?" 

" Dear me, my darling, you surely would like 
them to hear it first from you?" 

" No ! indeed, dear, I feel so nervous. Pray 
do you." 

And Ethel disappeared, leaving Aunty bewil- 
dered. She could not yet understand Ethel; 
her nature was unsuspicious, and her mind dull 
of apprehension. Had she been as truly sensible 
as she was good and kind, what a comfort and 
support would she not have been to Ethel at 
this trying portion of her existence? 

So Aunty wondered on, but felt proud of the 
distinguished nephew in prospect. She would 
.liave been as proud of William once; he was 
gone now, and her thoughts dwelt complacently 
x>n the earl and beautiful Egmont Farlf:. 
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By this time the good doctor and his simple^ 
fair Fanny were announced. 

After the first greetings he asked for Ethel. 
" To tell you the truth, my dear doctor, she 
left the room as you came in; she felt shy and 
uncomfortable." 

^^ Beally ! Shy and uncomfortable with me ? 
Why, my dear madam, why?" 

^^ The fact is," rejoined Mrs. Marsdon, taking 
off her spectacles and rubbing them, her usual 
resource when the knitting was not at hand, 
^^ the fact is, she is going to be married, and 
wished me to tell you, to get over the hurry and 
neryousness, I suppose*" 

And the old lady laughed hysterically, for she 
now felt the strangeness of Ethel's not commu- 
nicating to her dear old friend this important 
step in life. 

Dr. Malvern said not one word. Fanny, too^ 
seemed confounded. It was so very, very short 
a time since Ethel and William were never 
apart. Could she so readily (though he had 
proved unworthy) forget him, and so soon. 
** I suppose, Mrs. Marsdon, it is Lord Egmont 
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she is going to marry?" at last said Fanny, for 
her father had walked away, still silent, to the 
window. 

^^ Yes, dear, and it was settled at Egmont a 
day or two ago. We expect him here to-mor- 
row. He is a charming man, good, kind, and 
everything we could wish, and I'm sure he has 
a treasure in her, darling of my heart." 

Meanwhile a strange struggle was going on in 
the good rector's mind. Let it be remembered 
he had known Ethel from a child; her every 
turn of thought, her nature. Anything of guile 
or deception had hitherto been foreign to her 
character, as the chill blast of northern regions 
to the sunny south. Her fault, he knew, was 
pride, a sensitiveness that shrank from anything 
like humiliation or censure. Her affections once 
fixed, he believed to be unchangeable. How, 
then (knowing, as he did, all), could she be 
giving herself away to a husband, who, bound- 
less as was his love for her, was to receive not so 
much as a grain in return? He thought, mused, 
gazing out on the blinding sunny day, on the 
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gorgeous flowers, oTer which floated the trem* 
bling atmosphere of a midsammer noon. He 
heard Mrs. Marsdon and Fanny talking over 
Ethel's brilliant prospects; he turned from such 
thoughts; they seemed to sicken him. He 
appeared to know so well, to have an intuitive 
feeling of what was passing through the mind 
of Ethel, his second child, as he often called 
her. 

The door opened, and Ethel came in pale and 
nervous. She kissed Fanny, who, however, 
never said a word beyond the usual greeting; 
•omething in her friend's manner forbade it The 
old doctor oame from the window; she went to 
Vit^t hitt% He clasped her hand, and looked 
down into her eyes. That searching, kind eye 
read at a glance theconfirmation of his thoughts ! 
She met it for a moment with an imploring look; 
then, as a sudden thouj^t seined to occur to 
ber^ it changed into one of pride and determi- 
nation* 

He saw this too, but he took her a^de, 

^^ Tour aunt tdls me» my chiUi, something 
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very, rery important. I am deeply interested, 
Ethel; you know it. How should it be 
otherwise — your father's oldest friend and 
yours?" 

And he cleared his voice, which was low and 
broken. 

"Tell me then, dear, if you are happy, as 
happy as I could wish you, and you know I am 
greedy for you in this respect ?" 

His old hand shook as he held hers; he was 
deeply agitated. Ethel saw this. How could 
she answer her dear old friend so as to satisfy 
him, and yet not depart from the truth? She 
had little time to think, however, for he paused 
for a reply. 

" Tou know, dear Dr. Malvern, that unless I 
respected a person deeply, I could never give 
him my hand. Lord Egmont, in all things, is 
far, far superior to my deserts. I feel, I am 
certain of his superiority, and convinced that 
he can make me happier than any other human 
being. Yes, than any other human being. As 
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to love, why, dear Doctor," and here she tried 
to smile a gay smile, " I have given all I have to 
you all at the dear Grange, but still hope to find 
a little for my husband !" 

"No, but dear child, listen to me. True it 
is that respect indeed is essential to married 
happiness, but there is something yet to give 
quite as necessary. Think for a moment of life 
and its inevitable trials and countless troubles ! 
How can we dare, we vain mortals to despise the 
solace ordained for us by our good and loving 
Father? How can we undertake to go through 
these trials, despising the help and consolation 
of sharing them with one we love — aye, and 
that deeply, too? It needs all this to cheer us 
on our weary way." 

"Ah!'* sighed Ethel, "there it is! weary 
way!" 

" Yes, truly it is and must be a weary way, if 
we hope to enjoy the blessed rest and peace of 
immortality ! Tour respect for your husband, 
Ethel, is not enough, great as you may think it 
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is. Do not deceive yourself. In times of sorrow 
and distress we turn for hope and sympathy to 
those we love; their consolation then falls as 
balm on the wound, as the welcome rain on the 
parched and thirsty soil. If we have not love 
for those to whom we are indissolubly united, 
alas ! and alas ! we stand alone, as far as human 
sympathy can avail us; alone, to meet the 
ivintry blasts of trials and bitterness, and for 
lack of it we may fall prostrate. Think well^ dear 
child, think well how you undertake married life 
with no warmer feeling than respect, and think, 
too, of the injustice you inflict on him, who, 
from all I know and hear, is so every way 
worthy of affection." 

And the good old man paused, and looked at 
Ethel tearfully. 

She was silent; such thoughts indeed had 
hurried through her brain since the moment in 
which she had promised Lord Egmont to be his 
wife. The gentle voice and paternal manner of 
her dear old friend touched her. Had she 
any right to offer Lord Egmont what now 
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seemed to her, more than ever, so blighted a 
nature? 

At that moment, in that silence, she heard 
Aunty's voice. 

" Then I suppose William will be married this 
month?" 

The words shot like electricity through her 
frame ! Her mind turned with gratitude, almost 
love, to Lord Egmont, who^ in making her his 
wife, would screen her from the remarks and pity 
of the world, and open to her a new existence, in 
which would be absorbed and forgotten the one 
trial of her life. She turned to Dr. Malvern. 

" Good, kind Doctor ! my dear old friend ! I 
feel all you say, but believe me, my regard and 
respect for Lord Egmont (I must have it respect) 
is such, that I believe it will ripen into love- 
such love as you even would smile on. So now 
wish me all happiness. My fate is decided !" 

''Irrevocably, Ethel?" 

" Yes, irrevocably ! Do not think I am un- 
mindful of your counsels, dearest and kindest of 
old friends. I value them deeply, but I am sure, 
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if you could see into my heart, you would be 
satisfied with its allegiance to Lord Egmont." 

She blushed as she said this, for her truthful 
nature revolted at anything like deception. It 
did not, however, deceive the Doctor, but he saw 
it was useless to say more. 

" Then God bless and keep you, my child ! 
Make you as happy as you deserve, and enable 
you to fulfil your duties as well and as scrupu- 
lously in your married as you have done in your 
single life. I can wish and pray for nothing 
better!" 

He wrung her hand^ and kissed her pale fore- 
head. 

'* And now I must away ! chat a little with 
Mrs. Marsdon and then to my work." 

" Not before you promise me to dine here to- 
morrow, dear Doctor; please come, I want you to 
really know Lord Egmont, and you have now, 
only an every day acquaintance with each 
other." 

Ethel never asked after not named William ! 
She was sure she could not do so without be- 
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traying to her old friend, how she thought of 
him still, how his image still hovered about her, 
how each nook and place in the old Grange 
brought him back to her vivid recollection as 
the playmate of her youth, and the bright star 
of her womanhood. 
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